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NOTICE. 


The price of THE ATHENZUM from October 5 is 
TTHREEPENCE. 

Thirty years ago, when THE ATHENZEUM came into 
the hands of its present Proprietors, its price was 
Bightpence, and its contents, with advertisements, 
forty-eight columns. Convinced that the circulation 
of Literary Journals was restricted by high price 
and that every advantage offered to the public 
qwould bring increase of circulation and authority, 
the Proprietors reduced the price one-half—to 
Fourpence. The experiment succeeded, and cheap 
Literary Journals became the rule. 

The Proprietors have always held to the prin- 
ciple then proved. They have given to the public 
the benefit of every change in the law, increasing the 
size of the paper without increase of price, until the 
average has become about sixty columns of literary 
matter, with forty columns of advertisements, selected 
so as to be of general interest. 

The Proprietors, taking advantage of the abolition 
of the Paper Duty, therefore resolved that the price of 
Tue ATHENZUM should from October 5 be THREE- 
PENCE. 


TURISPRUDENCE. UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE, LONDON. Soa SHARPE, LL.D. Barrister- 
at-Law, will COMMENCE his COURSE on MONDAY, Octo- 
ber 28, at 7°5 o’clock p.m. The Peateenae will deliver Two Courses 
of Lectures. “The First Course, of about Eight Lectures, ‘ On the 
Definition and Sources of J urisprudence and Principles of Legis- 
lation, and their Application to the Law relative to Persons and 
Property.” The Second Course, of about Eight Lectures, com- 
mencing on January 27, 1862, ‘ On the Doctrines of Jurisprudence 
and Principles of Legislation in relation to Civil and Criminal 
Remedies and the Law of Evidence.’ The Lectures will be on 
Mondays, from 7°5 to 85 p.m. Payment, including College Fee, 
. 48.3; on payment of 5s. College Fee in addition, the Course is 
baie to Gentlemen who are not attending other Classes in the 
‘oll 
The following College Scholarships, Prizes, and Distinctions are 
conferred on the subjects of this Course :— 
lst. A Joseph Hume Scholarship in Soest = of 207.a year, 
tenable for three years, will be awarded in December, 1861. This 
Scholarship i ae awarded every third year. 
d. A of Books and Certificates of Honour at the Exami- 
nation of the. Membera of this Class at the close of the Session. 
3rd. A Scholarship of 50/. per annum, tenable for three years, is 
iven by the University of London, at the Annual Examination 
for the ‘Degree of LL.B., to the Candidate who distinguishes him- 
“ the most in the Principles of Legislation. 
cial Classes will be formed for Candidates for the Civil ayaa 
of fudia. Application to be made at the Office of the Colleg 
EDWARD SPENCER BEESLY, A.M., Dean ot the 
Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
October, 1861. 


IVIL SERVICE of IN DIA. —UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—Classes on the Subjects of 
the further Examination for selected Candidates: — Sanskrit, 
Professor Goldstiicker, Ph.D.; Arabic, Professor Rieu; Persian, 
Professor Rieu; Hindustani, Professor Abdoollah ; Bengalli, Pro- 
fessor Tagore ; Gujarati, Profess avroji; jae Law, Professor 
Tagore; Jurisprudence, Professor “sha arpe, ; Political Eco- 
nomy, Professor wyatey. M.A. There is nay a Dsiate of Chinese, 
Professor Chee-Yui-Ta 
Prospectuses may be had at the Office of the College. 
EDWARD SPENCER BEESLY, A.M., Dean of the 
F y of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
October 16, 1861. 


ING’S COLLEGE.— ELEMENTARY 

BOTANY and VEGETABLE FOOD SUBSTANCES.—Pro- 

fessor BENTLEY will COMMENCE a COURSE of LECTURES 

on the above subjects on MONDAY EVENING, October 21, at 

Eight o'clock. The Minute Structure of Plants will be demon- 
strated to the Class by meaus of portable Microscopes. 

Prospectus may be obtained from J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., 


King’s College, London. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.— 
HEMICAL LABORATORY. 

The LABORATORY will be opened for the Winter Session 
on MONDAY, 4th of November. The instruction is under the 
immediate su uperintendence of the Professor of Chemistry. 
Dr. BY: LAN, Fa Mr rv .B., assisted by Mr. DITTMAR and 

The LECTUR $ commence on TUESDAY, 5th of November. 
+The HOPE PRIZE, of 501. in value, is open for competition to 
Laboratory Students. 


POLYTECHNIC | IN STITUTION. — Professor 
PEPPER, F.C.S. A. Inst. C.E., continues to accept 
ENGAGEMENTS to LECTURE at Institutions, Colleges and 
hools ; and his CHEMIC XL LABORATORY for Analyses, 
Private Pupils, Instruction in the Scientific Portion of the Civil 
Service : and Military Examinations, and for Morning and Evening 
asses, is at the Polytechnic, 309, Regent-street.—N.B. The La- 
boratory is carefully fi fitted with ev ery necessary Apparatus. — 





(THE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.— MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 

qany. years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
obility, Gentry and P Sa of Schools, to her REGISTER 

fi English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, COM- 

t ANIONS, RS, and PROFESSORS. School Property 
ransferred, pa Pupiis introduced in England, France, and 
Tmany. No charge to Principals. 








RYSTAL PALACE.—LAST TWO WEEKS 

of M. BLONDIN’S PERFORMANCES.—On MONDAY, 

2ist, and THURSDAY, 24th.—This week being the last week but 

one of the engagement of this astonishing Artiste, those who 

desire to witness his unparalleled exploits should avail themselves 
of these opportunities. —Admission, 18.5; Children, Half-price. 


GINGING | SCHOOL, under the direction of 
Mr. JOHN HULLAH, Music Hall, Store-street, Bedford- 
square.—TWENTY-FIRST SEASON. 

ELEMENT: aRY CL: ASSES :—No. 199, for Ladies. First Lesson, 
Friday, Oct. 18, at a Quarter to Six. —No. 200, for Gentlemen. 
First Lesson, Friday, Oct. 18, at Eight.—Fee for the course of 
Thirty Lessons, Ladies, 12s. ; Gentlemen, 16s.—Tickets and soy 

articulars may be obtained of Tuos. HEApL AND, Secretary, No. 

Leathcote- street, W.C., or at the Music Hall, Store- ~atrect, on the 
evenings of meeting. 


LADY, an Exhibitor and Portrait Painter, 
GIVES LESSONS in Genéral Drawing and Painting, Per- 
epeceves 2 Drawing from Models, Life, Fruit and Flowers, Oil 
Painting, &c.—A — D., Mr. Miller's, Stationer, Church-street, 
Stoke Newington, N. 


HE WIFE ofa PHYSICIAN, living at the 
West-End of London, between oot street and Regent- 
street, wishes to hear of a YOUNG LADY join her two 
Daughters, aged 15 and 12 years, in their DAILY STUDIES. 
An accomplished French Governess resides in the house ; and it is 
thought that the opportunity of securing careful daily teaching 
and home comfort may be appreciated by some in the neighbour- 
hood, who object to the associations of a school or college classes. 
—Adaress R. H., 192, Piccadilly. 


ANTED, by an English Gentleman, 
aged 50, PARTI AL ENGAGEM! ENT, as English, Ita- 
lian or French ¢ ‘orrespondent, Confidential Secretary, Interpreter, 
Reader, Translator, Teacher, Clerk, or otherwise. Fuirst-rate City 
and West-End references. Security, &c.—Address, p. p., to Mr. 
Cc URT, 33, ¢ Gres ut Porth: aund- street, Regent- street. 











NIVERSITY OF LONDON, EAST INDIA 

CIVIL <- ae ICE, and other — titive Examinations. 

—Mr. gee London, READS WITH GENTLEMEN 

we oo. ring for aa mare ese Examinations.— Address Messrs. 

Valton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street. 

\ EDICAL.—An excellent COUNTRY 

PRACTICE in the South of DEVON is to be DISPOSED 

OF. The present receipts are 4501. perannum, and may be greatly 

increased. There is a good and commodious house, rent 351., in- 

cluding ample stabling, and a large and well-stocked garden.— 

Immediate application by letter_to Menicvs, care of Messrs. 
Suter & ; Alexander, 32, , Cheapside, London, E.C. 

RUNSWICK SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON. 

OXFORD MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 
The only First-Class Certificate awarded for the last two years 








at Birmingham, the Examining Centre for the Midlz = Coun- | 
ties, has just been gained by a Pupil of Brunswick School, Leam- | 


ngto ‘Three other Boys from_ this 
Examination. Prospectuses on Se ia vee 
ILITARY 


. H. HAWLEY, Principal. 
h EXAMINATIONS.—-COMPE- 
I TITORS for Sandhurst, Woolwich, or the Staff College, and | 
Candidates for Direct Commissions or ‘staff Appointments, are 
PREPARED in all the Branches gree and optional) of 
their Programmes, at the Practical Military College, Sunbury, 
8. -W. —Apply for Prospectuses, &e. to Captain Lexpy. | 
\ ISS HOLTHAM, formerly of Bowdon, | 
Cheshire, RECEIVES a FEW YOUNG Li fst: requirin: 


social yet select Companionship in their Studies. ‘or Terms an 
References apply to Miss Houta, 21, Powis- “square, Brighton. — 
MHE COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING, | 

and SCIENTIFIC SC HOOL, 
CHESTER. This School, recognized by the Secretary of STATE 
for InpiA, “as possessing an efficient Class for Civil Engineering,” 
— a sound En glish Education, and, in addition, Classies ea | 
the Modern Languages. Particular attention is given to Mathe- 
matics and Practical Chemistry. The Instruction in Drawing is 
on the system of the Department of Science and Art. Each Pupil 
is provided with a separate sleeping apartment.—F. or particulars, 
apply to the Rev. Artuur Rice, College, Chester. 


ESSONS in HEBREW, according to an easy 
method, which a long experience has proved successfu 
given to Beginners and Adults at their own residence.—Address 
a) 


Leves, 48, Great Russell-street, opposite the British 
Museum. 


NIVERSITY 


School passed their 








beautifully situated near | 


| 


Ter HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS (THE 
a . LONCERT pom, are undersoing a thorough 
will shortly be opened in 

os Concerts, Balle Public Meetin e rr 
will in Ba be —- for otings, fe a8 m —— _—— 

and Vaul 

Wine or or other M pone nell Story and Vaults may be Naiapstadcded 
nquiries to be addressed to Messrs. Ronert Cocks & Co. New 


urlington- street, R - y. y 
os Pail Mall ¥ egent-street, W.; or to Messrs. Foster & Co. 








NATIONAL EXHIBITION | OF DOGS. 


THE SECOND GREAT ANNUAL EXHI- 

BITION of srORT Tne | —_ other DOGS will be held in 
extensive Premises, in TENNANT-STREET, Broad-street, near 
Bingley Hall, BIRMINGH. “at “on Monday, Tuesday, and ’Wed- 

nesday, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of December next, when SILVER 
CUPS and other Prizes, amounting in value to nearly 4501., will 
be awarded. 

Copies of the Prize-Lists, Regulations and Certificates ma 
had on application to the Secretary, at the Office of the Sosletye® 

The ENTRIES CLOSE on the 1st of November. 

YW RRCAAOS, Sey 
« 8 
Office: Wi — < Cha iid 


mbers. 
nnett’s Hill, Birmingham. 





T° the NOBILITY and GENTRY. —Sefior 
MARIANO VIVES, Professor of the § h L 
Literature.—41, Clarendon-road North, Notting Hill, = - 


S AMANUENSIS.—A LADY, who writes 
English, French, Italian and German, with equal facilit 
oe eon mate legible hand, agen to meet with an ENGAG GE: 
“NT in the above character. oe exchanged.—/ 
E. T. 5., 16, Great Russell- street, Ww. eeneeiectalians asd 


(0 PUBLISHERS.—An Interesting, Unpub- 
lished MANUSCRIPT for publication, entitled P The 
Gradual Restoration of Physical Perfection, a consequence of 
Spiritual Re generation, and the Outward Purpose of Christianit: 
in Nature.”—Apply, by letter, to Meter, care of Mr. W oodwell, 
62, Berners-street, Oxford-street, , W. 


© NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — A 
Gentleman, attached to one of the erg Daily Pape pers, of 


good critical and literary ability, would b t 
Country Paper with LEADING. an OLES, ‘EON Bow’ Cone 
— Addy S. M., Mr. 








RESPONDENCE, or REVIEW 

Davis, 16, Grange- -street, St. John’ n’s-road, ‘Heat. 
RENCH, Italian, German.— Dr. ALTSCHUL, 

Author of First German Reading- Book,’ (dedicated 

Grace the Duchess of Sutherland,) eg M. Philolog. Soc. tale 

Elocution.—TWO LANGUAGES TAUGHT in the same 

or alternately, on the same Terms as One, at the pupils’ or at hig 

house. Each angus uge spoken in his PRIV ATE Lessons, and select 

CLASSES for Ladies and Hci Preparation for all ordi- 

nary pursuits of life, the Universit Army and Civil Service 

Jxaminations.—9, OLD BOND-STREEY, PICCADILLY. 





AU.—A Lapy, of considerable capesieney in 
the Care and Education of Children, proposes to proceed 
Ao early in November, for the benefit of the health of a iittle 
Girl, eleven years old, and wishes to take CHARGE of Thri ye 
r YOUNG LADIES, of from eight to fourteen years o 
$0; chon a Residence in a Southern Climate for the Winter mig 
be beneficial. Terms, 100l. a year. Referenees permitted to oa 
nent Medical Men, and others, whose Children have been under 
| the care of the Advertiser.—Address L. L., Post-Oftice, Victoria- 
| Toad, Brighton. 


oo UTION. — Mr. Grorck VaNpDEN HOFF, 
M.A., Author of ‘The Art of Elocution,’ gives INSTRUC. 
| TION to é LERGY MEN and ‘all Public Readers or Speakers. 
** Quod — ad vos pertinet et nescire malum est.”—Hor. 
ll, Orchard- -street, Portman-square. 


ERMAN and FRENCH LANGUAGES.— 

TO PRINCIPALS OF COLLEGES, GOVERN MENT 
SCHOOLS, and OTHERS.—An English Gentleman age 42), who 
has from childhood mostly resided on the Continent, and had very 
great experience in Tuition, from having been many years Pro- 








| fessor of Modern Languages and Teacher Examiner in a Foreign 


| University, as well as French and German 


of EDINBURGH.—A| 


Clergyman has Vacancies for TWO YOUNG GENTLE- | 


MEN attending the University, to whom the advantages of Home 
will be given. Reference :—Professor Blackie, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity.—Address M.A., 25, Stafford-street, Edinburgh. ny on 


VDUCATION in HEIDELBERG.—The 
Misses FALLER, = resided some years in England 
France, can offer to YOUN ADIES a good general EDUC 


TION, with the Contwnental Languages and ane, | 


combined with the comforts of home. 
tuses to be obtained of Messrs. Schott & Co. 169, Regent-strect, 
and of the Parents whose Daughters have been under Miss 
Faller’s care. 

OARD and RESIDENCEin HEIDELBERG. 

—LADIES wishing to spend some time in the vicinity of 

Heidelberg, will find the comforts of home at Miss Fautenr’s. The 
house is situated in the best and most healthy p 
References to Ladies who have resided with Miss Palle or may be 
obtained by applying to Messrs. Schott & Co. 169, Kegent-street; 
or to the Misses Fa.uer, 20, Anlage, Heidelberg. 


A F REN CH PROTESTANT CLERGYMAN, 

resident Pastor of Voujaucourt, on the Doabs, near Mont- 
béliard, one of the most beautiful and healthy parts of France, 
receives FOUR ENGLISH YOUNG GEN TLEMEN, to Board 
and instruct in the French and German eter Mathematics, 
Geography, &c. Terms, 80 Guineas per annum.—For further par- 
ticularsapply to Messrs. Hovcuton, Artists’ Stationers, 30, Poultry. 


References and Prospec- | 


rt of the town. ! 


| 


Master in several 
Public Schools—one of which is a Government Institute for the 
Education of the Daughters of the Noblesse,—wishes to obtain, 
about New Year, in his own country, a Scholastic or other en 
ment, suitable to his acquirements. He is thorough] acquainted 
with the a European languages; has travelle: —— 
in both hemispheres in an extremely responsible capacity, and 
prepared to furnish the highest official testimonials my | catvahs 
references. In a place of trust, could offer adequate cash security. 
A Partnership in a reall first-class School, in which advertiser 
would zealously devote himself to the department of Modern 
Languages, (usually taught with so little success in Great Britain,) 
would be entertained.—Letters, from Principals only, giving the 
fullest possible particulars, and stating if with a view to Part- 
nership) the amount of in-coming capital required, would be 
considered strictly confidential, and would shortly be replied to. 
—Address Professor D. F. B., careof Mr. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, 
Regenv-etrect, London, W. 


{*DUCATION.— Banks of the Mrusz, Bel- 
gium.—A_ Married, Protestant GENTLEMAN, recently 
Professor in a Foreign University and residing in a healthy, 
en. district, desires to RCE EIVE two or three GEN- 
LEMEN’S SONS, to whom he can offer every educational 
advantage. U nexceptionable references given and required.—For 
fuller Particulars, apply to T. W., 29, Rue Belliard, Brussels. 
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O THEOLOGIANS and STUDENTS of 
HEB REW and GERMAN. —Herr J. LUPSCHUTZ, 20, 
te iford-square, W.C. (late of the University of 
e principal Hebrew Master at the Jews’ Hospital 
here), having returned to T begs to announce that he has 
RESUMED his INSTRUC TION in the above-named Languages. 
FINISHING HEBREW L ESSONS, to advanced Students, with 
an especial aim for Competitive Ex amin itions, comprising C ur- 
sory and Exegetical Readings of the Sacred Writings, G omposi 
tion, the study of Rabbinical Writing zs, &c. FINISHING G B R- 
MAN LESSONS.—History of the German Literature , combined 
with Readings of select Portions from its Classics and BE xpositions 
on the principal Works by Goethe, Schiller, &c.; Composition 
eng eee Conversation and Grammatical Exercises. ull 
kinds of Tr: or saa, both from and into the above Tc lioms, ata 
moderate _ 1 Pr nd , if in person, = morning between nine 
and eleven, : "2. ated -place, Be: dford-square. 


N E NGLISH LADY, siiien in France, 
is desirous of meeting with A BOARDER, or ONE or TWO 
ING LAD LES, to EDUCATE with her own _D: 
pply, by tr, to M. P., Street Brothers, 11, Serle-street, 
coln’s iiue-fields; Ls mdon, W. eet ee eee i 
10 CONCHOLOGISTS—FOR SALE —The 
» GENERAL COLLEO TION of RECENT SHELLS 
FESSUR FLEMING, of Edinburgh, containing 
3,000 Species, and belived Ob e one of the best in 
Collection is contained in two handsome Mahogany 
Cabinets of uwers, and includes the valuable Collection of 
the late Ir 1, of pein irgh —Apply to Dr. A. Fiemme, 
Seagrove le , Leith, N.B., where the Collection may be seen. 


HE AQU ARIUM.—LLOYD’s PRACTIC AL 
INSTRUCTIONS for TANK MANAGEMENT, with 
Descriptive and hag iced List, 162 pag r§ 
free for twen ‘ 
Portland-r 
* Many 
fess we hav 


about 4,000 « or 
Scotland The 


- ALFORD 


ed upon aquaria, but we con- 
actical utility like this. 
era, Oct. 14, 1860. 


MEDALS — A CATALOG UE 


nd is oe ation to WM. JOHNSTON, 3, Qx 
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Human che painted by NOB L PATON, a s rey 
grand and cel ed PICTU i IN VI 

J-&R lings’, 62, Che 


each person. 


IGNOR F. BE ATO has just arrived from 
China with a Ja ze ectic f Phe poanas hic Views of 
Pekin, th " ,Can rt ng Ke ong, 
and the whole of he ¢ the ( ett nies in ( hina. 
Also, the during the Indian Mutiny in f 
yw, Agra anid this Punjaub ; and Po rtraits 

ged ‘during the Mutiny in India and the 
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a Vision of 
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Messrs. 
eee ha 
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apsido, fi rom 10 till 5 


its will 1 


t ready 
pt of two | 


postage- 


P HOT JGRAPHS Monraty. 
THI ed gps tise have 
sy yhie_ establishment 
thly 
s will t 
2, and will form a 
an exhi ibition-room or the port- 
nnoisseur. ph will be issued with 
ber Numbe' 


Lo yndor 


(XHROMO.- LITHOGRAPHS, or IMIT: ATION 
WATER-COLOTR DRAWINGS, ', Fac- Similes of our mc 
Every Subject ever pub lished kept in 
ahjec i given from tim 
time in tl ul, forn complete Catalogue « 
all publ Secti m No. 39:- t Farm, Creswick, 
M1 0 rseen, : tr, 11. 18., 27 by 2—Glen Tilt, 
Toneste, 1 by he illey > 3 


the Novem 


Stock. 


“Jous Mas ey, 143, Strand, W.C. 


ATAB LE lly IMIT. ATION OIL PAINTING 
Originated by J. Mabley, 143, Strand, May, 1858 = 
Hundred Ex wen after Eminent Masters, on view. Catalogues, 
. MABLEY, 143, Stranc VC. 


OOD FRAMES CHE: \P iia Ww ork, 
Good Materials, Good Fitting. One Hundred and Fifty 
Designs, from the most simple to the most elaborate. The 
adaptation of designs of Frame s to Subjects made a study. No 
Charge for Packing or atalogues. 
J 1s, Strand, W.C. 


IC TU RES — Mr. FL ATOU’S LAST 
EXHIBITION of - CLASS ie are a 
URES, at Messrs. HAYW ¢ L ATT’S GALLERY, 
Qs, CORNHILI L.—Mr. F rOU announce th: ut he 
s i bY with the remaining por- 

‘ks of British Artists, prior 

in future he intends 
omin im portant work 
ich will be com- 


larch 
specimens by the follo 
I Sir D. ae ee R. 
R. 
iil 
WwW. 
al i, 


ii. B "Witiis 


Pasmore, Louis 
Admissio n on presentation « 
Leggatt’s G allery (entrance by 28, ornhill),. 


OWERBY’S ENG Ak ISH BOTA ANY, § 
Edition, 12 vols.—. on of this well- kn own Work 
being contemplated, the fs ropri wishes te 0 dis spose of the few 
remaining copies of this E dition ut a gre atly 
ferms of subseriptio y be had on appli 


John E. Seal 3, Mead-pla ia anil 8. 


Second 





| (NHE CENTRIFUGAL FORCE 


taken | 
| Upper 





POST FREE, ONE STAMP. 
LIST of SURPLUS COPIES and 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS, offered for 3 months at very 

much reduced prices for eash. No. 1. THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don ; 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 


{RATIS and POSTAGE FREE.—A CLEAR- 

KW ANCE SALE € ATALOGUE of New and Popular BOOKS, 

the published price of which varies from 1s.to 31l. 10s., now reduced 

in price, commencing at 4d. up to 231. — 6d. All new, and wi a 
ranted perfect in or respect, and pre sely the same as if t 

Hed — were paid.—s. & T. GILBER’ T, No. 4, Copthall- ban 
back of the Bank. of. E ‘ngland), E.C. C opy the address. 


YEDUCTION in PRICES.—The Atheneum, 
Times, Evening Mail, Post, Herald, and all the pos 

London Newspapers regularly SUPPLIE D in Town, : 
. irded to all parts of the United aaeoet 

istralia and Foreign Countries. ADV SE 
SERTE D. A List, cor sent tay vith Pe : J 
of Publics ation, &e. 5 rati Ww os Dawson & Sons, News- 
venders, Booksellers and Station Cannon-street, City, E.C. 
Establi hed 1809. Country Soomections supplies 





\ 7 ASTED. —The LAST PART : Wo, 17) of 

NEW TESTAMENT, comprising the 4th Chapter of the 

1 Epistle of St. John to end of Revelations, for com- 

pleti le, by the Rey. George D'’Oyley, B.D., and the Rev. 

Richard M: My »D. })., Quarto Edition, with Notes and Plates, 

the Society for Promoting Chri n Knowledge, at 

rendon Press, Oxford by Be ensle » & Collingwood, 
Printers to the U nen F. tivington, St. 

wl’s Churchyard ; t March, sae A fair price will 
r: given.—Apply to Mr. _wevtaleg Loe Stationer, Chepstow. 


RCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAP HIC 

t ASSOCIATION. — FOR SALE, Large Collection of 
splendid FOREIGN and ENGLISH PHOT OGRAP a tae 
tity of Gilt M yulding, Screens for exhibition, Portfolios To 
4 Mr. ee dy, 9, Conduit- street, oo zent- 

se rany part, tot 


v 
WILLIAM LIG HTLY, Fron. Sec. 


23, Beate »rd-row, W.C 
A YA "a L’ S POR TR AIT G ALLERIES, 
26, REGENT-STRET 


n 
Phot enna 8, Stereog graphs, and ec pes 
Taken Daily. 
$ supreme in Vortraits, and is unrivalled 
and finish. Either from the character of 
ste of his co mn positi on, his portraits appear 
possessed, ant istocratic, than those of any 

Atheneum. 


>sent to me onor 


othe eaten ographe 


discovered to 

be MATERIAL L os HT. —This very important Subject will 

t demonstrated in a Work entitled ‘ Hints 

from the or, th e Creation Story conside bred under the 

Laws of and Motion,” by EDWARD DIN E. Price 
48. 10d. =Londe n: WriLuiaAm Freeman, 102, Fleet- eet, g.C. 

JRIGHTON, HASTINGS, EASTBOURNE, 

) WORTHING, ST. LEONARDS sey SOUTH-COAST 

WATERING — Weekly, wipes Monthly, and 

other Se ison x ssued from ‘Lond on and Victoria, 

at the usual low rates. 


PY 2ROPATHY.—WINTER TERMS.—The 
BEULAH-SPA HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
wood, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Cr, tal 
Palace, nie n for the sine on of Patients and tors. er 
Patients, from 3 guine isitors, from 2 guineas, according to 
accommo ~ Ar tong Ritrersanvt, M.D., the 
Resident Physician. 


PLAC 


Parti has of Dr. 


] YDR OPATHY. — SUDBR OOK 1 PARK, 


near “y hie md, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. E. _ LANE, 


M.A., M.D. Edit 
. 'U RK iSii BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s 


Medical direction. 
JOOK BIN DING—in the Monastic, GROLIER 

MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles, in the most superior 

manner, by English re Foreign workmen. 
SEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDE rR TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 





MAGIC LANTERNS AND DISSOLVING VIEWS. 
Price Sixpence, post free, 
NSTRUCTIONS for the MANAGEMENT of 
the M el “a Te RN and aa AR: = = oe igs 
DISSOLVIN 2Ws. By JOHN GRIF Ss. Illus- 
trated by 14. ioe rings ; with my Re List of ‘o ae Fine “and of a 
ytwo thousand Slides, chiefly on Educational 


. Grirriy, F.C.S., 119, Bunhill-row, E.C. 
TIN ER: AL OGY Y AND ‘GEOL OGY.—Collec- 


tions of One Hundred Specimens, carefully chosen to illus- 
2 either science, in a handsome mahc 1y cabinet, price 
528. 6d. An assortment of collections of greater extent. 


Joun J. Grirrix, F.C.S., 119, Bunhill-row, London. 


Joun J 





GRIFFIN’S CHEMICAL RECREATIONS, 
In crown 8vo. 624 pages, price 10s. 6d. 

HEMICAL RECREATIONS: a_ Popular 
Manual of Experi istry. The 10th Edition. By 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN, F.C.S. SECOND DIVISION, entirely 
re-written, containing the Non- ~Meti illic Elements and their Com- 
pounds, Air, Vater, the Gases, the Acids, and a Summary of 
Organie Chemis stry, with an extended Course of Class Experi- 
ments, illustrated by 440 Engravings of the most efficient Apparatus. 
Also, the FIRST DIVISION, containing Intro- 


duct¢ or y ry ucts and Elementary Experiments, with 100 Engravings, 


price 28. 
London: Jous J. Grirrrs, 119, Bunhill-row. 





NEW SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY. 
Tn crown 8yo. pp. 588, price 53. 


HE RADICAL THEORY in CHEMISTRY: 
a Philosophical Inquiry into the Evidence upon which the 
existing Theories of C hemis ri are grounded, and into the Manner 
in which they respectively promote or hinder — Advance of the 
Science. _ By JOnN JOSEPH GRIFFIN 
Published by Joun J. GRIFFIN, 119, Bunhill-row. 





| the Trade Se 


| Ancient and Modern Books, 
| 





URE CHEMICAL TESTS, ACIDS, ang 
other Preparations for Experi meee of Demonstration or 
Research, on ch by JOHN J. GRIFFIN, F.0.8., 119, Bun nhill- 
row, London, E.C. A Priced List, 1d. pont free 


Approval ate Drawing-room Presents for October. 


HE “VICTORIA,” ‘“EUGENTE,” ang 
“IMPERIAL” Sets of Tye’s Registered Hyacinth Glasses, 
complete with Hyacinths and Supports, each set sent, carriage. 
paid, for 21s. These form the handsomest groups of ornaments 
for the culture of flowers ever offered for sale.— .ondon Agents: 
Barr & Svepen, 12, King-street (opposite the Garrick Club), 
Covent-garden, W.C. 


LORAL GUIDE.—Just published, wi with Tus Tus. 
trations, and may be had by all lovers of flowers, free a: nd 
post-paid, on application, The FLORAL GUIDE to Ww INDOW, 
CONSERVATORY and OUT-DOOR GARDENING; showi 
how the Flower Garden can be made as rich in floral beauty iq 
April and May as during August and_ September. — Bara & 
:N, 12, King-street, Covent- eatin, W.C. 


UTCH FLOWER ROOTS, sent, carria 
paid.—Collection “‘ D,” 218., for eee atory ‘and out-deor 

C ration, contains Hyacinths, Tulips, N Narcissus, Crocus, Sp 

ro Re umunculus, Anemones, Iris, Beillas, Re Sparax 
Satan The yes an. Collection, ed 9 18., contains co 
most suitable and sho’ bulbs for the de a aeae of the Flowery 
Garden.—Barr & SucpeN, Seedsmen and Florists, 12, King-street 
(opposite the Garrick C lub, Covent- garden, W 0. 


PARCELS, TO ALL PARTS | OF “THE 
WORLD, 

By WHEATLEY & CO.’S (late Waghorn,) Parcel Express, Pag. 
senger, and Insurance Agency. 

1 Y.—To the Continent, Spain 

RiY. Portugal, Mediterranean, Egypt, Arabia, Africa, 

ee 

ri 





’ Y.—India, China, Eastern Seas, Ceylon, Turkey, 
Adriatic, Cs ria, ues ladies, Central America. 

MONT ML Y Zealand, Cape Colonies, West- 
ern Africa, Mexico, Bra acific. 

Tariffs, with through rates to 500 places, apply at 23, Regent. 
street, S.W.; Chaplin's, Regent-circus, W. ; 156, Cheapside, E.C,; 

und the Chief Office, 150, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


ESTOLATES FOR LITHOGRAPHY, 
ENGRAVING and PRINTING, 
Promptly fornished by 
ASHBEE & ANGERFIELD, 
Lithographic Artists a Printers in Colours, 
Engravers on Wood and Copper, 
Copper-plate and General Printers, 
22, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


I EONARD & CO., Boox-TRADE AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 
The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Boston to conduet 
s in that city, respectfully solicit consignments of 
sand other Literary Property, either for their regular Sales 
uring the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 
Aut gust. Refer to— 
Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Sales by Auction 


in all classes of Ui terature, 
cluding a Singular and Valuable Collection of 
Chronicles of Villany, and Annals of ’ Remarkable C: rink 
nals, chiefly illustrated with Rare Prints, Drawings, Scarce 
Broadsides, &e. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
WO AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY 
NEXT, October 21, and two following days, at 1, a COLLEC 
TION ‘of BOOKS, comprising a variety of Curious Old Books 
and Standard Modern Works by the most Eminent Authors, 
including Piranesi, Vedute di Roma, fine old Roman impre- 
sions, 2 vols.—Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornamen and 








» | Costume—W orlidge’s Drawings from Curious Antique 


vols. green morocco—Sotheby’s Ramblings in the Elucidation of 
the Autograph of Milton—Bolton’s History of Funguses, 4 vols. 
calf—Curious and Interesting Collection of Portraits, Views 
Cuttings relating to Boskingns a Bedfordshire—Roberts's 
Holy Land, Egypt, &c., 6 vols. cient and Modern Universal 
History, 48 vols. half vale Bi cl aoe Edinburgh Magazine, 
from the commencement, half calf—Bewick’s Birds and Quadr 
peds, 3 vols.—Book of the Farm, 3 vols.—Malcolm’s Life of Le ord 
Clive, 3 vols. calf—Howell’s Com lete Collection of State Trivls, 
34 vols. half russia—Celebrated Trials, 6 vols. calf — Phillips's 
State Trials, 2 vols. cele ewaabe Cc alendar, 6 vols. calf—'the 
Malefactor’s Register, with additional plates, 5 vols. russia—The 
Tyburn Chronicle, with additional plates, 4 vols.—The Bloody 
Register, 4 vols., &. &c. 


Catalogues to be had at the Rooms. 





Capital Selection of Modern Engravings, Chromo-Litho 
graphs, Oil Paintings, Water-colour Drawings, Illus 
trated Books, New Portfolios, Scrap Books, d:c.—Nine 
Evenings’ Sale, 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
KD AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY 
EVENING, Oc ms rad 29, and Eight — Evenings (Saturday 
and Sunday exc ed), at 6, xtensive, Interesting and Valu- 
able COLLEC TION of MODERN ENGRAVINGS, including 
Geneva, by Landseer, artist's proof—Uncle Tom, by Landseet, 
artist’s proof—Saved, by Landseer, artist’s proof —W: cage | 
Banquet, proofs before letters, richly framed— Huguenot, 1 
Order of Release, by Millais, the pair, India proof before let nie 
—Horse Fair, by Rosa Bonheur—Morning in the Hi lands, ny 
ditto — Prison Window, by Phillip, artist’s proof, 
Raphael's Cartoons, fine set of proofs on French paper—N: 
the Brave deserve the Fair, by Landseer, artist’s proof—Cross ing 
the Bridge, by Landseer (the large plate)—Peace and War, 4 
Landseer, the pair—Hunters at Grass, by Landseer, — *s prod 

—Martin’s Last Works, beautifully coloured, the set, f 
some gilt frames The Golden Bough, by Turner, artist's | Lang 
Dame School, Webster, artist’s proof—Shepherd’s Prayer, m4 
wow ewww - Girl at the Holy Well, proof before letters—* “4 
Walter Scott and his Literary Friends at ——— artis 
proof.—The Remaining Stocks of Napoleon 
impressions—Sir Walter Scott and his Literary Friends: at “+a 
ford—Herring’s Cab Horses, St. Giles’ and St. James’, coloured 
Hees f Beauty, coloured—A capital Assortment "of Graves 
& Fores’ lien s—Modern Oil Paintings and Water- 3 
Drawings by. Morris, Williams, Knell, Barraud, Buckley °F 
Imitation Oil Pictures, in gilt Frames—An immense vari ty > 
Chromos and Coloured Fancy Subjects, Illustrations by Georg 
Cruikshank—Books of Prints, Portfolios, and Scrap Books, ¢. 

Catalogues forwarded on receipt of six stamps. 
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Books in Sooks in General | Literature, including the Libraries of Two 
Gentlemen, removing.—Five Days’ Sale. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chan- 
cery-lane, on MONDAY, October 21, and four ee mays, at 
half-past 12, a COLLEC' TION of BOOKS in GENERAL LITE- 
RATUR E, including the Modern Libraries of Teo Gentlemen 
jeaving Town, and a select Theological Library. Amongst them 
—Art-Treasures of the United Kingdom, coloured pl: ates, calf 
Simpson’s Seat of War in the East, 2 yols.—Weale’s Public 
orks, plates—Henry’s Bible, 6 vols.—Shakespear’s Hindistani 
Dintions ury—Museum Florentinum, 2 vols.—Lingard’s History of 
England, 10 vols. 8vo.—Collins’s Peerage, 9 vols.—Butler’s Lives 
of the 5: aints, 12 yols., and Memoirs of Catholics, 4 vols.—U pcott’s 
English, ‘Topography, 3 vols. —Gentleman’s Magazine, 199 vols.— 
sim -on’s s, 21 vols.—Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, 
Jv large paper— Acts and Monuments, 
$ vols. —Hakluyt Society” s Publications, 19 vo 
lish Botany, $8 vols.—Curtis’s Botanical Mags azine, 47 vols.— 
Household Words, 19 vols.—Collier’s Shakespeare, 6 vols.—Staun- 
ton’s Shakespeare, 3 vols.—Knight’s London, 6 vols.—Beauties of 
England and v ales, 26 vols.—Johnson’s Works of the English 
» Ss, 68 yols. > &e. 
— To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Many Thousand Volumes of. Modern Books, 
bound and in quires. 


i R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his at Rooms, the corner of pissbctnest and Chan- 


0 by Cattle 
.—Sowerby* 8 Eng: 


cery-lane, on TU ctober 29, and two following days. 
MAN THO UsAND VOLUMES of MODERN BOOKS, bound 
and in quires, in every department of Literature; also copies of 
New Books, including several important Pub CeHOOs, slightly 
damaged by the late fire in Paternoster-row ; ern Novels in 
quires, Railway Reading, and a great variety of saleable Books of 
all Classes. 

a Catalogues are preparing. 





Ancient Arms and Weapons of War. 


\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

Ee at his Great Room, 38, King-street. Covent- ore 
mn TUESD AY, October 22, at half-past 12 precisely, an EXT 
SIVE COLLECTION of FIRE- ARMS, selected with the gres = 
care by a Gentleman Amateur, to exhibit in the most perfect 
manner a gradual Series, from the earliest times to the present, 
with Illustrative Specimens of Eastern Weapons, Ancient Ord- 
nance or portable Cannon, Match-lock, Wheel-lock, Trick-lock, 
early and plate Fire-lock, with most interesting Specimens, show- 
ing the development and perfection of the Percussion principle : 
also a valuable Series of Dated and other Rifies, showing that 
many of the bores in use in ancient times have been adopted by 
modern inventors. 


May be viewed the day prior et mexning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had with Illustrations, 6d. e 
Microscopes E le tric al Mac hines, “Photograph ic Cameras, 

Lenses, aoe Albums, Minerals and Miscellaneous Articles. 


ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TON, at his Gres at Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, Oct P at half-past 12 precisely SEVERAL 
EXCELLENT MIC ROSCUPE 
eminent makers—Five glaz 
the Microscope, (these pre 
class and London Prize Medals at the Great Exhibition)—sp 
3-feet Plate Electrical Machine, by 
Cameras and a variety of Photographie Apparatus—Surgical In- 
straments—ILandsome Gilt Albums for Portraits—Case of Cut 
and Polished Gems, Minerals, and Miscellaneous Articles. 
May be viewed on the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 


S, by Smith & Beck and other 


“To ‘Seaile of S hools and Others. 
. J. C. STEVENS begs to sunaunee that 


e will include rs “4 Sale on TUE JAY, October 25, a 
SPLENDID 3-FEET CULAR PLATE ELECTRICAL 
MAC ome by Horne ee add AITE, With Conductors, &c. 


for the Lecture-room or Scientific and Experimental | Wolf, Weir, Coleman. 





Full-compass Church or Chamber Organ, by Groves, 
én handsome Case. 


ea & HARDING will SELL by AUC- 

TION, at their Rooms, 16, oy Paul’s Churchyard, E.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, October 98, at 3 o'clock, a Fine Toned Full 
compass CHURCH or CHAMBER ORGAN, by S. Groves, 
London. GG to F, inalt, with open « ason 54 notes, C C in front 
% pipes, stop diapason through, principal, fifteenth and dulciana 
stops, 1: octave pedals, and 2 composition pedals. In handsome 
grained ouk Gothic Case. 

May be viewed the day preceding and morning of Sale, and 
Cat ak gues had at the Rooms. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. coxxxu. 
was published on WEDNESDAY L AST. 
Contents. 
I. Lory Macavay’s History or Encuanp, Votume V. 
II. Moyratembert’s Mons or Tue West. 
IIL. Lavercne’s AGricuULTURE OF FRANCE. 
IV. O’Doxocuve’s Memoirs oF THE O’BRIENS. 
y. Cunnincuam’s Cuurcn History oF ScoTLAaND. 
VI. Tue Story or Burnt Nyau 
. ENGLIisH JURISPRUDENCE. 
- Tarers’ Revo.ution oF THE Hunprep Days. 
. Tue Works or Exizaseta Barrett Brown1neG. 
- Dr. Hessey’s Bampron Lectures. 
. Tue Disunion oF AMERICA. 
Note oy Epucarion Mixvte. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh : 


HE Qu ARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXX., 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
. SHELLEY’S LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
. LIFE, ENTERPRISE, AND PERIL IN COAL-MINES. 
. THE IMMUTABILITY OF THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
’. NEWTON AS A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERER. 
y. GROWTH OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
. PLUTARCH. 
- EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 
- ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
- ADJUSTMENT OF THE CHURCH-RATE QUESTION. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





A. and C. Black. 





1 frames of interesting Objects for | 
lons were awarded the Paris First- | 


LD 
Horne & Thornthwaite — | 





‘ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent early, if 
insertion of the same Week in LLOYD'S WEEKLY 
LONDON NEWS, which, since its REDUCTION in PRICE, and 
at improvement in every department, has increased its circu- 
fation to the enormous amount of UR HUNDRED and 
NINETY THOUSAND COPIES. 


[HE QUEEN of Saturpay, October 19, con- 


tains, amongst other Illustrations, The Vraick Harvest i in 
Jersey—T he King of Prussia’s Visit to the Emperor of the French: 
Reception at the Foot of the Grand Staircase—Soirée in the Grand 
Saloon of the Chiteau of Compiégne—Illustrations of the Blessings 
of Modern Education—The Exhibition Building: An Interior, 
m a eee ath taken for the Commissioners—Scenes in Sean- 
dinavia : The Valley of Bolkesjo, Valley of Heimdal, A Village Inn 
at Bolkesjo, Interior of a Cottage in Hitterdal— Clumber Park > 
the Seat of the Duke of Neweastle—Portrait of Deerfoot, the 
Seneca Indian, from an original Photograph. 


TWO SUPPLEMENTS. 
Four paces. containing—D’Oyley in the New Lacet Braid— 


sation ief Sachet in Beads and Silk Embroidery—Glove Sachet 
to match—Crochet Antimacassar of Medallions and raised Roses. 


2. Large Plate of Fashions, conti ping Designs of the Newest 
and most Fashionable Winter Mantle: 


To be had of all Booksellers; and on the Office on receipt of 
six stamps. 
248, Strand, W. CC. 





London: 


no This day, price ls. 
OTES on SHAKESPEARE. 
NICHOLLS, M.R.C.P., Eng. 
London: William Skeffington, 163, Piccadilly, W. 


By JaMEs 


Now ready, price 38. 8vo, 
EASONING for a SEASONER ; or, the 
New Gradus ad Parnassum: a Satire. 
By BROOK B, STEVENS. 
Tr ibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 
In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 20s. 
‘H KAINH AIAOHKH: 
HE NEW TESTAMENT, Greek and English 
—a Word-for-Word Translation. By the Rey. Dr. GILES, 
Author of * Keys to the Classics.’ 
“Of the utmost use to all private readers, who wish to see the 


exact tr: asian, of every word in the New Testament.’ 
London: James Cornish, 297, High Holbo! Ly W. .C. 


In 1 vol. cloth, 52. 


ORATIT FLACCI OPERA—The Works of 
Horace, amaiete- Odes, Poodes, Satires and Epistles. 
Translated—Word f ord—Latin-} ing ish, by the Rey. Dr. 
GILES, Author of the . Ke ys to the Class 
, Hig “¥y Holborn, W. Cc. 


ondon: James Cornish, 297 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
E OMER’S ILIAD, Books I.—VI. A Word- 
for-Word Translation, by Dr. GILES. 

Dr. GILES’S KEYS to the GREEK and 
LATIN CLASSICS, containing about THIRTY. A full List 
gratis, with Keys to the oan hs anguages, by post for a stamp. 

London: James Cornish, 297, High Holborn, W. C. 
Just published, in post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
\ EMOIR of BARON LARREY, 
in-Chief of the Grande Armée. 
London: 


Surgeon- 
From the French, 
Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 
~~ PHE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
NEW VOLUME 
In royal 8vo. price 18s. cloth gilt, 
IRDS. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 


F.L.S. With upwards of 600 Original Illustrations by 


HISTORY— 


London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. _ 
THE BEST PRACTICAL HORSE BOOK, 


In demy 8vo. price 188. half-bound, 600 pp. 


HE HORSE, in the Stable and the Field. 
STONEHENG B and LUPTON. His V 
ment in Health and ea sease, Anatk omy, Phy 
160 Illustrations by Ba raud, Swecker, s 
__ London: Ioutledg e, Ww arne & Routle 


~ Now ready, in feap. 8vo. (with =. vik Confederated Europe), 
price 78. 6d. clot 
VHE NEW KORAN;; or, Text: Book of Turkish 
Re eformers, in oie Hy aching and Example of their esteemed 

Master, JAIDO MOR 

The I 0k of rt Syrian a phet opens 
has hitherto been considered an insurmountable barrier to Mus- 
sulman progress. It separates spiritual religion from dead forms 
and superstitions; offers a common ground of reconciliation 
Christians, Jews and Turks; and promises to bring about, 
moral and ‘pacific means, a far more important reformation in the 
East than is likely to be effected by Abdul-Aziz or the sword of 
the Wahabites. 

London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


By 
Varieties, Manage- 
iology, &. With 


F ‘artingdon- street. 


rateway through what 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
A’ ADAME CAPLIN’S large and beautifully 
J! illustrated WORK on HEALTH and BEAUTY, or 
Corsets and Clothing adapted to the Human Body. 
By the same Author, 
WOMAN AND HER WANTS. Price 1s. 


Darton & Co. Holborn Hill ; and from the Author, 58, Berners- 
street, Ox Oxford- ~stree . 





Second Edition, Svo. cloth, price 5s. 


CHILLER’S WILHELM TELL (Hamil- 
tonian System). The German Text, with an Interlineal 
Translation, mmatical and Historical Notes, and an Intro- 
duction cont: ike the Elements of Grammar, by L. BRAUN- 
FELS and A. C. WHITE. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 
“ With the ae of this book, and it alone, a student may gain 
a nee syle knowledge of the German Language and German 
G earning it practically as he gets through the play. A 
ay learn German in a railway carriage with this book 

for, his guide.”—Critic. 

“ This book 8 particularly adapted to the English students of 
the German Language who wish to make a rapid progress. The 
grammatical notes and explanations are such as to convey at once 
an accurate idea of the construction of the German language, and 
will greatly facilitate his studies.°—Morning Chronicle. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don ; and 20, Sout "Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





‘Gs OTICE. — —_ The GAZETTE “of BANK- 
RUPTCY, No. L., is published THIS DAY, October 19. 
_ Office: V. & R. Stevens & Sons, 26, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s 3 Inn. 


Just published, Third Edition, much enlarged, price 5g. 
THE BOOK OF FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. : 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


J ust pub lished, price 33. 6d. 
ABRIELLE: A TALE. 
Weston-super-Mare: J. W . : Hami 
as ™ pace ee: hereat, London: Hamilton, Adams 


New Work, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
E M P Y R E A N. 


London: Houlston & Wright. 





GROTE’S GREECE AND RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS, 
Now complete, with Portrait, Maps and Index, 12 yols. Syo. 
16s. each, 


A HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest 


Period to the Close of the Generation contempo: 
Alexander the Great. By G ;EORGE GROTE. ee 


Also, now complete, with Maps, Woodcuts and Index, 4 vols. 
8vo. 18s. each, 


The HISTORY of HERODOTUS. A New 
English Version. Translated, with Notes ays. By Re 
nay Teg reo 1“ Tae u i otes and Essays. By Rey. 

*,* The above Histories being now finished, Subscribers are 
recommended to complete their Sets without delay, as the Volumes 
in the next Editions will not be sold separately. 


John Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


THE MISSIONARY IN MADAGASCAR. | 
Fourth Thousand, with Map and Illustrations, syo. 163. 


HREE VISITS to MADAGASCAR, in 
1853-56, including a Journey to the Capital ; with Notices of 
the Natural ce, and of the Present Civilization of the 
People. By Rev tLLIS, Author of ‘ Polynesian Researches.’ 
* In the eee interest attaching to Mz sii car by the im- 
portant changes that have taken place in that island, we should 
urge those who have not read the Rev. Wm. Lllis’s most inter- 
esting volume to turn to it at once, for the vf muking them- 
selves acquainted with the history ‘of cieiifentinn 1 ind Christianity 
there.” —Putriot. 

“What Dr. as name has Sane for ¢ ay Africa, Mr. Ellis 
has accomplished for ) He has brought to light the 
interior of an waikeown: region, and ina open a new field of vast 
importance for European and Transatlantic enterprise. That 
Madagascar will very soon be accessible to our trade and com- 
merce, it is impossih le to doubt, after the recent instances of 
China and Japan.”—C hristian Observer. 


John Murray, Albemarle- street. 


F. G. TRAFFORD’S W ORKS. 


ee ee 
NEW EDITION, 5s. bound, 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By F. G. 


TRAFFORD, Author of ‘City and Subw' \ NEW and 
CHEAPER EDITION, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth 
[NV 





rt week. 
We can cordially recommend ‘Too Much Alone’ to any reader 
in quest of a thoroughly good novel. It is a well-conceived, well- 
wrought-out story; but we regard it less as a present success than 
the commencement of : a successful career. Itheneun 
“**oo Much Alone’ is an exceedingly suggestive phrase id 
what it portends is admirably realized in the novel of which it is 
the title. It is a thoroughly good novel, both in conception and 
execution, and ought at once to secure for its author an Au eres 
able popularity. Among the rare combination of li ch 
distinguish it, is its downright reality, which yet do 


»t pre beh 
au infusion of ideal grace intoa story of domestic life. 


“—dpeciator. 


CITY AND SUBURB. By F. G. 


TRAFFORD, Author of ‘Too Much Alone.” A NEW and 
CHEAPER EDITION, in crown 8yo. price “ slor. 
n December. 

“This is a first-class work, and cannot fail to attract universal 
attention. It is one of the most interesting and instructive novels 
we have ever read.” —London Review. 

“Jn pathos, sentiment and vigour the author is almost equally 
at home, and we do not hesitate to say that he will be cz rae toa 
high status amongst the romance writers of the da Py 

“Sustains the author's right to holda very high 
oe ary novelists.”’—Spectator. 

“We ssured that the author is destined to hold a high 
Pla uce in the ranks of English novelists.” —Literary Gazette. 
“© Will repay perusal with interest...... Decidedly interesting: ind 
ceeeuUme 

*“Opens with great effect. Rub reminds us of Thackeray's 
most successful female character—Trix.”—Globe. 

** Ruby the beauty will stand out asa distinct person 
reader’s memory when the dramatis perso’ 
intervening novels have melted into chaos.” 

** Has more than common interest attached to it. 

“We can unhesitatingly recommend the noyel to a 
* City and Suburb.’ "—Critic. 

“The author he given us a my; pieosing novel. 
replete with interest.”—Morning Chronicle 

The announcement of a new work from this author's pen 
cannot fail to excite curiosity, and arouse expectation of that 
which is so dear to a novel reader, a really genuine, good novel. 
In the present instance that expectation is fulfilled: ‘City and 
Suburb’ is more than equal in ability and finish to the author's 
preceding works.” —Morning Post. 


OLD VAUXHALL: a Romance. 


By W. H. MARSHALL, Esq. 38 vols. post 8v« 
d : “ LYovember 2nd. 


FORTY YEARS’ MILITARY and 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES in Portugal iin, France, 
Malta, New South Wales, Norfolk Island, ‘ten Zealand, 
Andaman Islands and India. By Lieut. Col. 5 UNBURY. 
3 vols. with Illustrations, 31s. 6d. (Neat Week. 


ositic on among 


li dwellers in 


The story is 


London: CHartes J. SKEET, 10, King William- 
street, Charing Cross. 
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UNIFORM EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 
The following are Now Ready :— 
HE HISTORICAL WORKS of HENRY 
Containing—THE HISTORY OF ENG 2 AND 


HALLAM. 
—EUROPE DU RING THE MIDDLE AGES—and LITERARY 
HISTORY OF EUROPE. Eleventh Edition. 10 vols. post vo. 
608. 


Il. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 
PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE PEACE ‘OF VERS: AILLES, 
1713—1783. By LORD MAHON. Fourth Edition. 7 vols, 
post 8vo, 358. 


III. 

LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS, 
AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, 
from the Earliest Times till the Reign of George the Fourth. By 
LORD CAMPBELL. Fourth Edition. 10 vols. post Svo. 603. 

IV. 

PRIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE ANC IENT EGYPTIANS. By SIR J. 
G ARDNER W ILKINSON. Third Edition. With 500 Woodcuts. 

2 vols. post 8vo. 12s, 
Vv. 
POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


With Notesand Illustrations. Cubinet Edition. 10vols. feap. 8vo. 


308. 
VI. 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON;; with his Letters 
and Journals. By THOMAS MOORE. With Notes and Illus- 
trations. Cabinet Edition. 6 vols. feap. 8yo. 18s. 

VII. 
POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 


GEORGE CRABBE, with a Lire by HIS SON. With Notes and 
Illustrations. Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. feap. 8vo. 248. 


John Murray, A Albemarle- street. 


CHEAPER ISSUE OF CARR’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON: Biogra- 








phy, Mythology, Geography. By T. 8S. CARR, M.A., King’s 
College. 7. N ms 

* Its aitinetive claims are several. It exhibits 2,000 additional 

names, authorities for the pronunciation, and the subjects illus- 


trated b y short quotations. The execution is terse, close, teeming 
with facts ; compressing as much information into brief space as 
we remember ever to have seen.” —Spectatur. 
CARR’S HISTORY of GREECE. Cheaper 
Edition. 6s. pp. 700. 
“ Unrivalled as a judicious and useful manual.’’—Dr. Major. 
London : Simpl pkin, » Marsh all & Co, 


PROFESSOR EADIE’S” 








Ww ORKS. 


I. 

NALYTICAL CONCORDANCE to the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES; or, the Bible presented under dis- 
tinct and classified Heads or Topics. With Synopsis and 

Index. Third Edition, revised. Post 8vo. 83. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 


BIBLICAL CYCLOP-EDIA; or, Dictionary of 
Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural History, Sacred 
Annals and Biography, and Biblical Literature. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations. Eighth Edition, revised. Post 
8yo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 

COMMENTARY on the GREEK TEXT of 
the EPISTLE of PAUL tothe COLOSSIANS. 8vo. 108. 6d. 
cloth. 

Iv. 

COMMENTARY on the GREEK TEXT of 

the EPISTLE of a to the EPHESIANS. Second 


Edition. 8vo. 14s. cloth 


v. 
COMMENTARY on the GREEK TEXT of 
the EPISTLE of PAUL to the PHILIPPIANS. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 
vi. 


CONDENSED CONCORDANCE to the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, on the basis of Cruden. Twenty-first Edition. 
Post 8vo. 58. cloth. 


VIL. 

DICTIONARY of the BIBLE, for the Use of 
Young Persons. With 120 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 
Small svo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

Vill. 


DIVINE LOVE: a Series of Doctrinal, Prac- 


tical, and Experimental Discourses. Feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
IX, 


EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY ; comprising 
the History of Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Media, Phrygia and 
Pheenicia. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yvo. 83. cloth. 

x. 


JCLESIASTICAL CYCLOPAZDIA ; or, Dic- 
tionary of Christian and Jewish Sects, Denomin: ations and 
Heresies—History of Dogmas, Rites, Sacraments, Ceremonies, 
&c.— Liturgies, Creeds, Confessions, Monastic and Religious 
Orders, &c. Post 8yo. 88. 6d. cloth 





E 


xi. 


PAUL THE PREACHER; or, a Popular and 
Practical Exposition of his Discourses and Speeches, as re- 
corded in the Acta of the Apostles. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d. cloth, 


Griffin, Bohn & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, London, 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


——_—<—__ 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 21s, 


MEMOIRS, LETTERS AND 
REMAINS OF 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
By the TransLaTor of ‘ NAPOLEON’S CoRRE- 
SPONDENCE WITH KING JOSEPH.’ 
With large Additions. 
(This day. 


Second Edition, extra cloth, 4s. Gd. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


OF THE 
BEST SONGS and LYRICAL POEMS 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Selected and Arranged by F. T. PALGRAVE, 
(This day, 


SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE 
ELLIPSOID, 


AND ASSOCIATED SURFACES OF THE Nra DEGREE, 
By the Rev. G. F. CHILDE, M.A. 
Mathematical Professor in the South African College. 

8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN § CO.'S 


OF CAMBRIDGE CLASS-BOOKS, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
THE THEORY OF EQUATIONS, 


WITH A COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES. 
By J. TODHUNTER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. (This day. 


SERIES 


Price One Shilling, 


TRACTS FOR 
PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 


No. VIII. 
EVIDENCES FOR THOSE WHO THINK AND FEEL 
MORE THAN THEY CAN READ. 

By the Rev. C. P. CHRETIEN, M.A., 
Rector of Cholderton, Fellow and late Tutor of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 

(This day. 
Now ready, 
The FIRST SERIES (Nos. I. to VII.), hand- 


somely bound in cloth, price 8s. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


By the AuTHOR of 


‘TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.’ 
(Immediately. 


FOOT-NOTES FROM THE PAGE 
OF NATURE; 
Or, FIRST FORMS of VEGETATION. 


With numerous Illustrations, and a Coloured 
Frontispiece, 5s. 


By the Rev. H. MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E. 


A Popular Work on Mosses, Lichens, Freshwater Alge 
and Fungi. 


“One of the pleasantest compilations we have read for a 
long while. It is admirably adapted to serve as an intro- 
duction to the study of more scientific botanical works, 
and to throw a new interest over country rambles, by 
bringing into notice the simpler forms of vegetation every- 
where to be met with.”—Saturday Review. 





Macmiian & Co., London and Cambridge, 





SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO,’s 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND 
NEW EDITIONS. 





I, 
The ART of ELOCUTION, with a 


a penis: By GEORGE VAN DENHOFF, Esq. Feap, 
cloth, 5 [New Edition on the 21st ingt, 


Il. 


LIFE amongst the NORTH and SOUTH 

4 MERICAN INDIANS: a Book for Boys. By GEORGE 

CATLIN, the Indian Traveller. With numerous Illustra. 
tions. Small post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

** Here we have adventures far more exciting than the dreamg 
of the romancer; descriptions of natural scenery and phenomeng 
which would not occur to the imagination without actual obser. 
vation. Unless we greatly misjudge the literary tastes of English 
boys, few books of the season will be more welcome to oe than 
Mr, Catlin’s ‘ Life among the Indians.’”—Daily News, Oct. 

“ Facts coming from such a man cannot fail to n worth 
having; and it is most desirable that they should be known by the 
youth of this country, who will find in every page of the ‘book 
matter for wonder, interest and improvement.”—Observer, Oct. 6, 

** Admirably answers the purpose for which it was intended ; 
and we are fully persuaded that the volume will hold oy a distin: 
guished place in every boy’s library.”—Examiner, Oct. 1 


Ill. 
Y, ‘yy af Yr +e th a 
The COTTON KINGDOM: «x Travels 
— Observations on Cotton and Slavery in America, based 
nm three former volumes of Travels and Explorations, By 
FRE DERICK LAW OLMSTED. Witha Map. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 213. 

“ Mr. Olmsted gives his readers a wealth of facts conveyed in a 
long stream of anecdotes, the exquisite humour of many of them 
making parts of his book ’ as pleasant to read as a novel of the first 
class.” —Athenwum, Oct. 

‘*This book is a prec re-cast of Mr. Olmsted’s invalu- 
able volumes on the Slave States ; volumes full of acute, pithy and 
significant delineations, which bear i in every line the sta amp of an 
honest and unexaggerating, but close and clear-sighted, study of 
those States. We know of no book in which significant but com- 
plex social facts are so fairly, minutely and intelligently photo- 
graphed, in which there is so great intrinsic evidence af tinpar- 
tiality—in which all the evidence given is at once so minute and 
so essential, and the He pgs so practical, broad and 
impressive.”—Spectator, Oct. 1 


Iv. 


PLU TARCH’S LIVES from DRY. 


DEN’S Translations and other sources. The mote carefully 

revised. and corrected, Edited by A. H. CLOUGH, Esq., some- 
time Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ; and late ‘Professor of 

English Language and oe at University College, 
5 vols. medium 8vo. cloth, 50s. 

“ Plutarch, we repeat, will be rez ad, and rons among ourselves 
for the future, in the version of Mr. ¢ ‘jough. e have given that 
version our cordial praise before, and shall ae add, that it‘ 
brought before the world in a way which fits it admirab ly fox 
general use. The print is clear and large, the paper good, and 
there =e excellent and copious indices.” —Quarterly, October. 

Ir. Clough’s work is worthy of all praise ; — we hope that 
it will tend to revive the study af Plutarch.”—Tim ? 
q 


v. 
:g 2. al > dl 

DR.  WORCESTER’S New and greatly 
Enlarged DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Adapted alike for Library or Household Reference, compris- 
ing 40,000 Words more than Johnson’s Dictionary, and 250 
pages more than the 4to. edition of Webster’s Dictionary, and 
illustrated. 1 vol. royal 4to. pp. 1,834, 31s. 6d. 

‘* The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but 
with Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness,— 
with Worcester in combination with good sense and judgment. 
Worcester’s is the soberer and the safer book, and may be pro 
nounced the best existing English lexicon.”—Athenwum, July 12 


vi. 
rp r ‘Dopod r ° 
SLAVERY and SECESSION: Histo- 
rical and Economical. By. THOMAS ELLISON, Esq. F.S 3. 
of Liverpool, Author of ‘ A Handbook of the Cotton Trade. 
With Coloured Map, and numerous Appendices of State 
Papers, Population Returns, New and Old Tariffs, &c. Form- 
ing a_ complete Handbook of Reference on all matters con- 
nected with the American War. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 83. 6d. 
“Mr. Ellison’s volume is a serviceable compendium of the 
events which have taken place, and especially of the State Papers, 
speeches and opinions of the men who on both sides have borne & 
prominent part in them. Mr. Ellison is not an abolitionist, in 
the extreme sense of the term. His views are moderate, his facta 
are carefully collected ; and upon the whole his book is the most 
useful contribution we haye seen in Europe to the aay of this 
crisis in American affairs.”—Edinburgh Review, October. 


vil. 


CROSS COUNTRY. By Watter 


THORNBURY, Author of ‘Ice-bound,’ &. With Frontis- 
piece on Steel, handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. Forming the 
7th Volume of “ Low’s Popular Library of Favourite Books.” 
The Volumes now ready are— 
5 The ee WwW Tei 58. 4. WOMAN in WHITE, 6s. 
2. ANTONINA, 5. My LADY LUDLOW, 53. 
3. DEAD Shc RET, 58. 6. HIDE and SEEK, 5s. 
Vill. 

The PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
the SEA and its METEOROLOGY; or, the Economy of the 
Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, its 
Inhabitants, and w hatever there mi iy be of general interest in 
its Commercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits. By Commander 
M. F. MAURY, LL.D. Tenth Edition, being the Secon 
Edition of the Author's revised and enlarged work. Post 8v0. 
cloth extra, 88. 

This Edition, as well as its immediate predecessor, 


ae all the researches and observations of the last three . 


years, and is copyright in England and on the Continent. 





London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 
47, Ludgate-hill. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NARRATIVE of the NORTH CHINA CAM- 


PAIGN of 1860; containing Personal Experiences of Chinese Character, and of the Moral and 
Social Condition of the Country; together with a Description of the Interior of Pekin. By 
ROBERT SWINHOE, of H.M.’s Consular Service in China, Staff Interpreter to Sir Hope 
Grant, during the Campaign. With Five Illustrations and Plan. Demy 8vo. price 1 cloth. 
Ready. 





The EARLY ITALIAN POETS. From 


CIULLO D’ALCAMO to DANTE ALIGHIERT (1100, 1200, 1300). In the Original Metres ; 
Together with Dante’s Vita Nuova. Translated by D. G. ROSSETTI.. 


Part I.—POETS CHIEFLY BEFORE DANTE. Part II—DANTE AND HIS CIRCLE, 
Post 8yo. 





HISTORY of the FOUR CONQUESTS of 


ENGLAND. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 2 vols. 8vo. 





The LADY’S GUIDE to the ORDERING of 


her HOUSEHOLD, and the ECONOMY of the DINNER-TABLE. By A LADY. Post 
8yo. price 10. 6d. cloth. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of LEIGH HUNT. 


Edited by his ELDEST SON. With a Photographic Portrait, 2 yols. post 8vo. 





SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of JOHN 


RUSKIN, M.A., Author of ‘Modern Painters,’ ‘Stones of Venice,’ ‘Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture,’ &c. Post 8vo. 450 pp. with Portrait, price 6s. cloth. 





EXPERIENCES of an ENGLISH SISTER of 


CHARITY. By MARGARET GOODMAN. Small post 8yo. 


The FOUR GEORGES: Sketches of Manners, 


Morals, Court and Town Life. By W. M. THACKERAY. Crown 8yo. 





LOVEL the WIDOWER, By W. M. Thackeray. 


Crown yo. 


NEW VOLUME of FAIRY TALES by HOLME LEE. 


The WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of TUF- 


LONGBO and his ELFIN COMPANIONS in their JOURNEY through the ENCHANTED 
FOREST, with LITTLE CONTENT. By HOLME LEE, Author of ‘ Legends from Fairy 
Land,’ &c. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 





NEW NOVEL by HOLME LEE. 


WARP and WOOF; or, the Reminiscences of 


Doris Fletcher. By HOLME LEE, Author of ‘ Against Wind and Tide,’ ‘ Kathie Brande,’ 
&ec. 3 vols. post 8yo. 





CHEAP EDITION. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, 


TROLLOPE. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


By Anthony 


CHEAP EDITION. 


LAVINIA. By the Author of ‘Doctor 


Antonio,’ ‘ Lorenzo Benoni,’ &c. Small post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 





HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 


MARTINEAU, A New Edition. Post 8yo. 


By Harriet 


GARDNER'S (Dr. JOHN) HOUSEHOLD MEDI- 


CINE and SICK-ROOM GUIDE; describing Diseases, their Nature, Causes and Symptoms, 
with the most approved Methods of Treatment, the Properties and Uses of Remedies. Several 
new Vegetable Medicines, of great value in cases of Dyspepsia, Liver Disorders, Gout, Rheuma- 
tism, Bronchitis, Nervousness, &c., have been lately brought into use by American Physicians, 
and are for the first time made known in this Country in ‘ Household Medicine.’ 8yo. with 
numerous Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 





JAPAN, the AMOOR, and the PACIFIC. 


With Notices of other Places comprised in a Voyage of Circumnavigation in the Imperial 
Russian Corvette ‘‘ Rynda,” in 1s5s—60. By HENRY ARTHUR TILLEY. Demy svo. with 
Illustrations, price 168. cloth. 





The BOOK of GOOD COUNSELS ; being an 


abridged Translation of the Sanskrit Classic, ‘The Hitopadesa.” By EDWIN ARNOLD, 
M.A. Oxon, Author of ‘ Education in India.’ 
8yo. price 5s. cloth. 


With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Crown 


IN-DOOR PLANTS, and HOW to GROW 


THEM. For the Drawing-room, Balcony and Greenhouse. Containing Clear Instructions, 
by which Ladies may obtain, at a small expense, a constant supply of Flowers. By E. A. 
MALING. With a Coloured Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 





NEW NOVELS. 
I 


SAID and DONE! 1 vol. post 8vo. 


HILLS and PLAINS: a very Old Story. 


2 vols. post Svo. 
Ill. 


MISS GWYNNE of WOODFORD. By Garth 


RIVERS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of CAPT. JOHN 


BROWN, who was executed at Charlestown, Virginia, December 2, 1859, for an armed Attack 
upon American Slavery; with Notices of some of his Confederates. Edited by RICHARD D. 
WEBB. With Photographic Portrait. Small post 8vo. price 48. 6d. cloth. 





SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. By Holme 


LEE, Author of ‘ Kathie Brande,’ ‘Against Wind and Tide,’ &. New and Cheaper Edition, 
small post 8vo. price 28. 6d. cloth. 


EDUCATION in OXFORD: its Method, its 


Aids and its Rewards. By JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.A. Post 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 





SHAKSPERE and his BIRTHPLACE. By 


JOHN R. WISE. With Twenty-two Illustrations by W. J. Linton. Crown 8yo. printed on 
toned paper, and handsomely bound in ornamental cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d.; also a Cheap 
Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


HISTORY of the VENETIAN REPUBLIC: 


her Rise, her Greatness and her Civilization. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Complete in 4 vols. 
Svo. with Illustrations, price 2l. 16s. cloth. Volumes III. and IV. may be had separately. 








RAGGED LONDON. By John Hollingshead, 


Post 8vo. 73. 6d. cloth. 





LEGENDS from FAIRY LAND. By Holme 


LEE, Author of ‘ Kathie Brande,’ ‘ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,’ &c. With Eight Illustrations, 





38. 6d. cloth. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO. 65, CORNHILL. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 


New Publications for October. 


—>——_ 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD ITI, and his 


RLINGTON-S 


CONTEMPORARIES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Anthor 
of he Court « under the Stuarts.’ Syo. with 
Portraits and Plans, ‘ke. 158. 

The AMERICAN UNION: An In- 
quiry into its Real Effects on the Wathep g of the People 


of the United States, and into the Cs of its Disruy rtio mi 
with an Examination of Secession as a "Ce ustitu tional Ri 
By JAMES SPENCE. §&v ust red ’ 


CHURCH and the CHRISTIAN 


By M. GUIZOT. Crow 


The 


WORLD in 1861. 1 8V0 


LNearly ready. 





A RESIDENCE at NAGASAKI and 





eye a n 1859-60. With n ACCOUNT of JAPAN. By 
TIODGSON, H.M.’s n ttl Ports. With Letters 
JAPAN, by HIS WIFE Cx Svo h nur 


pt 
Illus trations. 


With Four Charts and Portrait 


LORD DUNDONALDS Alt 
GRAPHY. 

** Ought to be a prize-} 

"We may 


TTOBIO- 


y and naval school.” 
London R 

Bately predict r this work an unbounded poy 

0 adventure, every line of which should be 


view 





* A valuab le xooeteaestls om to the historical literature of Eng- 
jand.”"—Blae x's Magazine. 

“The caree altel Dui mdonald recalls that of Raleigh an 
Herbert ot Chenery This work will take its place wit ir best 
vaval histo 

A work which, once read, imprint itself on the memory 
for ever. It isan admirab) t 


More full of interest than one ¢ 


“—Atheneun 


work 


f Marryat’s novels 


Economist 


SIXTH THOUSAND 
OOKR’S 


CVIDE 
die 


FRANCATELLIS C( GUIL 
Price Five Shillings. 
= Francatelli’s *Cook’s Guide’ 18 an admirable manual for 





j 





household where pleasure, heal nomy are consulte “d, 

The whole book has the merit sing exceedingly plain, 

taining sufficient cross-refereuces t fy 

RO servic eably arrang t 
ay of the consolations intende: 








cal infirmiti ies,” 


or your physi 
Times. 


HAST LYNNE 


a 
By Mrs. HENRY \ JOD. BY 


Be is a tale of remarkable powe 


Story of 


description and a dramatic « 
surpassed. The Mbarens 4 ‘s th 
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1 
sinality.” Daily News. : 
» full of incidents, so ex iting in er ry page, imirahly 
tities ut one hardly kn v to go to bed without readin 
to the list page. ”—Observer'. 


BENTLEY’S iy NDARD 
NO VEL 
To this Series of Novels 


THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 


Price 28, 6d. 


The Volumes already comprise— 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS. 3s. 6d 
RITA. 2s. 6d. 
THE A ay od . @ BEVER HOLLOW. By the Author of 
ary 
VILLAGE BELLES. “By th e Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ 2g. 6d. 
THE SEASON TICKET. 2s. 6d. 
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LITERATURE 
+ 

The English Cyclopedia. Conducted by Charles 
Knight. 22 vols.: viz., Geography, 4 vols.; 
Biography, 6 vols.; Natwral History, 4 vols. ; 
Arts and Sciences, 8 vols. (Bradbury & 
Evans.) 

The Encyclopedia Britannica: a Dictionary of 
Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. Eighth 
Edition. 21 vols. and Index. (Black.) 

Tue two editions above described are completed 

at the same time: and they stand at the head 

of the two great branches into which panto- 
locical undertakings are divided, as at once the 
larcest and the best of their classes. 

When the works are brought together, the 
first thing that strikes the eye is the syllable of 
difference in the names. The word Cyclopedia 
is a bit of modern purism. Though éyxvedo- 
raceta is not absolutely Greek of Greece, we 
learn from both Pliny and Quintilian that the 
circle of the sciences was so called by the 
Greeks, and Vitruvius has thence naturalized 
encyclium in Latin. Nevertheless we admit 
that the initial en would have euphonized but 
badly with the word Penny: and the English 
Cyclopedia is the augmented, revised, and dis- 
tributed edition of the Penny Cyclopedia. It 
has indeed been said that Cyclopedia should 
mean the education of a circle, Just as Cyro- 
pedia is the education of Cyrus. But this is 
easily upset by Aristotle’s word «vedogopia, 
motion wm a circle, and by many other cases, 
for which see the lexicon. 

The earliest printed Encyclopedia of this kind 
was perhaps the famous“ myrrour of the worlde,” 
which Caxton translated from the French and 
printed in 1480. The original Latin is of the 
thirteenth century, or earlier. This is a collection 
of very short treatises. In or shortly after 1496 
appeared the ‘ Margarita Philosophica’ of Gre- 
cory Reisch, the same, we must suppose, who 
was confessor to the Emperor Maximilian. This 
is again a collection of treatises, of much more 
pretension: and the estimation formed of it is 
proved by the number of editions which it 
went through. In 1531, appeared the little 
collection of works of Ringelberg, which is truly 
called an Encyclopzedia by Morhof, though the 


crooked, and squeezed with great force; and 
| the same for the left. 

We pass on to the Encyclopédie, commenced 
| in 1751; the work which has, in many minds, 
connected the word encyclopedist with that of 
infidel. Readers of our day are surprised when 
| they look into this work, and wonder what has 
become of all the irreligion. The truth is, 
that the work—though denounced ab ovo on 
account of the character of its supporters— 
was neither adapted, nor intended, to excite 
} any particular remark on the subject: no 
| work of which D’Alembert was co-editor 
| would have been started on any such plan. 

For, first, he was a real sceptic: that is, doubt- 
| ful, with a mind not made up. Next, he valued 
his quiet more than anything: and would as 
soon have gone to sleep over a hornet’s nest as 
have contemplated a systematic attack upon 
either religion or government. As to Diderot 
—of whose varied career of thought it is diffi- 
| cult to fix the character of any one moment, 


| 


| 


| but who is very frequently taken among us for | 


| pure atheist—we will quote one sentence 
| from the article ‘Encyclopédie, which he wrote 
| himself:—“ Dans le moral, il-n’y a que Dieu 
| qui doit servir de modtle & Phomme; dans les 
| arts, que la nature.” 

| A great many readers in our country have 
| but a very hazy idea of the difference between 
' the political Encyclopedia, as we may call it, 
and the Encyclopédie Mcthodique, which we 
always take to be meant—whether rightly or 
not we cannot tell—when we hear of the “great 
French Encyclopedia.” This work, which takes 
much from its predecessor, professing to correct 
it, was begun in 1792, and finished in 1832. 
There are 166 volumes of text, and 6,439 plates, 
which are sometimes incorporated with the 
text, sometimes make about 40 more volumes. 
This is still the monster production of the kind; 
though probably the German Cyclopzedia of 
| Ersch and Gruber, which was begun in 1818, 
and is still in progress, will beat it in size. 
great French work is a collection of dictionaries; 
it consists of Cyclopzedias of all the separate 
branches of knowledge. It is not a work, but 
|a collection of works: one or another depart- 
ment is to be bought from time to time; but 








| we never heard of .a complete set for sale in | 


{one lot. As ships grow longer and longer, the 


The | 


failure. The defect is incompleteness. The 
biographical portion, for example, of the Bri- 
tannica is very defective: of many names of note 
in literature and science, which become known 
to the reader from the treatises, there is no 
account whatever in the dictionary. So that 
the reader who has learnt the results of a life 
in astronomy, for example, must go to some 
other work to know when that life began and 
ended. This defect has run through all the 
editions ; it is in the casting of the work. The 
reader must learn to take the results at their 
true value, which is not small. He must ac- 
custom himself to regard the Britannica as 2 
splendid body of treatises on all that can be 
called heads of knowledge, both greater and 
smaller; with help from the accompanying 
dictionary, but not of the most complete cha- 
racter. Practically, we believe, this defect 
cannot be avoided: two plans of essentially 
different structure cannot be associated on 
the condition of each or either being allowed 
to abbreviate the other. 

The defect of all others which it is most dif- 
ficult to avoid is inequality of performance. 
Take any dictionary you please, of any kind 
which requires the association of a number of 
contributors, and this defect must result. We 
do not merely mean that some will do their 
work better than others; this of course: we 
mean that there will be structural differences 
of execution, affecting the relative extent of 
the different parts of the whole, as well as 
every other point by which a work can be 
| judged. A wise editor will not attempt any 
| strong measures of correction: he will remeni- 
| ber that if some portions be helow the rest, 
which is a disadvantage, it follows that some 
portions must be above the rest, which is an 
advantage. The only practical level, if level 
there must be, is that of mediocrity, if not of 
absolute worthlessness: any attempt to secure 
equality of strength will result in equality of 
| weakness. Efficient development may be cut 
| down into meagre brevity, and in this way 
| only can apparent equality of plan be secured 
| throughout. It is far preferable to count upon 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


differences of execution, and to proceed upon 
the acknowledged expectation that the pro- 
minent merits of the work will be settled by 
| the accidental character of the contributors; it 


thumbs and fingers of the two hands will meet | question arises what limit there is to the length. | being held impossible that any editorial efforts 


over the length of its one volume. There are 
more small collections; but we pass on to the 
first work to which the name of Encyclopedia 
is given. This is the ponderous ‘Scientiarum 
Omnium Encyclopedia’ of Alsted, in four folio 
volumes, commonly bound in two; published in 
1629 and again in 1649: the true parent of all 
the Encyclopeedias, or collections of treatises, 
or works in which that character predominates. 
The first great dictionary may perhaps be taken 
to be Hofman’s ‘ Lexicon Universale’ (1677) ; 
but Chambers’s (so called) Dictionary (1728) 
has a better claim. And we support our pro- 
posed nomenclature by observing that Alsted 
accidentally called his work Encyclopedia, and 
Chambers simply Cyclopzedia. 

_ We shall make one little extract from the 
“myrrour,” and one from Ringelberg. Caxton’s 
author makes a singular remark for his time; 
and one well worthy of attention. The gram- 
mar rules of a language, he says, must have 
been invented by foreigners: “And whan any 


suche tonge was perfytely had and usyd amonge ! 


any people, than other people not used to the 
seme tonge caused rulys to be made wherby 
they myght lerne the same tonge.....and 
Ringelberg says that if the right nostril bleed, 
the little finger of the right hand should be 


YUM 


suche rulys be called the gramer of that tonge.” | 


One answer is, that it will never do to try such 
'a length that the stern will be rotten before 
| the prow is finished. This wholesome rule has 
| not been attended to in the matter before us; 
the earlier parts of the great French work were 
antiquated before the whole was completed: 
something of the kind will happen to that of 
Ersch and Gruber. 
| The production of a great dictionary of either 
| of the kinds is far from an easy task. There 
|is one way of managing the Encyclopedia 
| which has been largely resorted to; indeed, we 
{may say that no such work has been free from 
‘it. This plan is to throw all the attention upon 
| the great treatises, and to resort to paste and 
scissors, or some process of equally easy cha- 
racter, for the smaller articles. However it 
may be done, it has been the rule that the 
| Encyclopedia of treatises should have its sup- 

plemental Dictionary of a very incomplete cha- 
, racter. It is true that the treatises are intended 


/into one whole of reference. 
| two stools, and between them a great deal will 
| fall to the ground. The dictionary portion of 
the Britannica is not to be compared with its 
| treatises; the part called Miscellaneous and 
| Lexicographical in the Metropolitana is a great 


| to do a good deal; and that the Index, if it be | 
good, knits the treatises and the dictionary | 
Still there are | 


can secure a uniform standard of goodness. 
Wherever the greatest power is found, it should 
be suffered to produce its natural effect. There 
are, indeed, critics who think that the merit of 
a book, like the strength of a chain, is that of 
its weakest part: but there are others who 
know that the parallel does not hold, and who 
will remember that the union of many writers 
must show exaggeration of the inequalities 
which almost always exist in the production of 
one person. The true plan is to foster all the 
good that can be got, and to give development 
in the directions in which most resources are 
| found: a Cyclopzedia, like a plant, should grow 
| towards the light. 
The Penny Cyclopzedia had its share of this 
| kind of defect or excellence, according to the 
| way in which the measure is taken. The cir- 
| eumstance is not so much noticed as might be 
| expected, and this because many a person is 
'in the habit of using such a dictionary chiefly 
with relation to one subject, his own; and 
more still want it for the pure dictionary pur- 
pose, which does not go much beyond the 
meaning of the word. But the person of full and 
| varied reference feels the differences; and cri- 
ticism makes capital of them. The Useful 
| Knowledge Society was always odious to the 
(organs of religious bigotry; and one of them, 
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adverting to the fact that geography was treated 
with great ability, and most unusual fullness, 
in the Penny Cyclopedia, announced it by 
making it the sole merit of the work that, with 
sufficient addition, it would make a tolerably 
good gazetteer. 

Some of our readers may still have hanging 
about them the feelings derived from this old 
repugnance of a class to all that did not asso- 
ciate direct doctrinal teaching of religion with 
every attempt to communicate knowledge. 
We will take one more instance, by way of 
pointing out the extent to which stupidity can 
go. If there be an astronomical fact of the 
telescopic character which, next after Saturn’s 
ring and Jupiter's satellites, was known to all 
the world, it was the existence of multitudes 
of double stars, treble stars, &c. A respectable 
quarterly of the theological cast, which in 
mercy we refrain from naming, was ignorant of 
this common knowledge,—imagined that the 
mention of such systems was a blunder of one 
of the writers in the Penny Cyclopedia, and 
lashed the presumed ignorance of the state- 
ment in the following words, delivered in 
April, 1837 :— 

‘¢ We have forgotten the name of that Sidrophel 
who lately discovered that the fixed stars were not 
single stars, but appear in the heavens like soles 
at Billingsgate, in pairs; while a second astro- 
nomer, under the influence of that competition in 
trade which the political economists tell us is so 
advantageous to the public, professes to show us, 
through his superior telescope, that the apparently 
single stars are really three. Before such won- 
drous mandarins of science, how continually must 
homunculi like ourselves keep in the background, 
lest we come between the wind and their nobility.” 

Certainly these little men ought to have 
kept in the background; but they did not: 
and the growing reputation of the work which 
they assailed has chronicled them in literary 
history; grubs in amber. 

This important matter of inequality, which 
has led us so far, is one to which the Encyclo- 
pedia is as subject as the Cyclopzedia; but it 
is not so easily recognized as a fault. We 
receive the first book as mainly a collection of 
treatises: we know their authors, and we treat 
them as individuals. We see, for instance, 
the names of two leading writers on Optics, 
Brewster and Herschel. It would not at all 
surprise us if either of these writers should be 
found criticizing the other by name, even 
though the very view opposed should be con- 
tained in the same Encyclopedia with the 
criticism. And in like manner, we should 
hold it no wonder if we found some third 
writer not comparable to either of those we 
have named. It is not so in the Cyclopzedia ; 
here we do not know the author, except by 
inference from a list of which we never think 
while consulting the work. We do not dissent 
from this or that author: we blame the book. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica is an old 
friend. Though it holds a proud place in our 
present literature, yet the time was when it 
stood by itself, more complete and more clear 
than anything which was to be found else- 
where. There must be studious men alive in 
plenty who remember, when they were studious 
boys, what a literary luxury it was to pass a 
few days in the house of a friend who had 
a copy of this work. The present edition is a 
worthy successor of those which went before. 
The last three editions, terminating in 1824, 
1842, and 1861, seem to show that a lunar 
cycle cannot pass without an amended and 
augmented edition. Detailed criticism is out 
of the question; but we may notice the effec- 
tive continuance of the plan of giving general 
historical dissertations on the progress of know- 
ledge. Of some of these dissertations we have 





had to take separate notice; and all will be 
referred to in our ordinary treatment of current 
literature. 

The literary excellence of these two extensive 
undertakings is of the same high character. To 
many this will need justification: they will not 
easily concede to the cheap and recent work a 
right to stand on the same shelf with the old and 
tried magazine, newly replenished with the best 
of everything. 
use of the kind of material which fills the Penny 
Cyclopeedia will need no further evidence: to 
others we shall quote a very remarkable, and 
certainly very complete testimony. The ‘ Cyclo- 
peedia of the Physical Sciences,’ published by 
Dr. Nichol in 1857 (noticed by us, April 4), is 
one of the most original of our special diction- 
aries. The following is an extract from the 
editor’s preface :— 

‘When I assented to Mr. Griffin’s proposal that I 
should edit such a Cyclopedia, I had it in my mind 
that I might make the scéssors eminently effective. 
Alas! on narrowly examining our best Cyclopeedias, 
I found that the scissors had become blunted 
through too frequent and vigorous use. One great 
exception exists: viz. the Penny Cyclopedia of 
Charles Knight. The cheapest and the least pre- 
tending, it is really the most philosophical of our 
scientific dictionaries. It is not made up of a series 
of treatises, some good and many indifferent, but 
is a thorough Dictionary, well proportioned and 
generally written by the best men of the time. The 
more closely it is examined, the more deeply will 
our obligations be felt to the intelligence and con- 
scientiousness of its projector and editor.” 

After Dr. Nichol’s candid and amusing 
announcement of his scissorial purpose, it is but 
fair to state that nothing of the kind was ulti- 
mately carried into effect, even upon the work 
in which he found so much to praise. We 
quote this testimony because it is of a peculiar 
kind, 

The success of the Penny Magazine led Mr. 
Charles Knight, in 1832, to propose to the 
Useful Knowledge Society a Cyclopedia in 
weekly penny numbers. These two works 
stamp the name of the projector on the litera- 
ture of our day in very legible characters. 
Eight volumes of 480 pages each were contem- 
plated; and Mr. Long and Mr. Knight were to 
take the joint management. The plan embraced 
a popular account of Art and Science, with 
very brief biographical and geographical infor- 
mation. The early numbers of the work had 
some of the Penny Magazine character: no one 
can look at the pictures of the Abbot and 
Abbess in their robes without seeing this. By 
the time the second volume was completed, it 
was clearly seen that the plan was working out 
its own extension: a great development of 
design was submitted to, and Mr. Long became 
sole editor. Contributors could not be found 
to make articles of the requisite power in the 
assigned space. One of them told us that when 
he heard of the eight volumes, happening to 
want a shelf to be near at hand for containing 
the work as it went on, he ordered it to be 
made to hold twenty-five volumes easily. But 
the inexorable logic of facts beat him after all: 
for the complete work contained twenty-six 
volumes, and two thick volumes of Supplement. 

The penny issue was brought to an end by 
the state of the law, which required, in 1833, 
that the first and last page of everything sold 
separately should contain the name and address 
of the printer. The penny numbers contained 
this imprint on the fold of the outer leaf: and 
qui tam informations were laid against the 
agents in various towns. It became necessary 
to call in the stock; and the penny issue was 
abandoned. Monthly parts were substituted, 
which varied in bulk, as the demands of the 
plan became more urgent, and in price from one 





Those who are cognizant by | 





sixpence to three. The second volume of Sup- 
plement appeared in 1846, and during the four. 
teen years of issue no one monthly part was 
ever behind its time. This result is mainly due 
to the peculiar qualities of Mr. Long, who 
unites the talents of the scholar and the editor 
in a degree which is altogether unusual. If any 
one should imagine that a mixed mass of con- 
tributors is a punctual piece of machinery, let 
him take to editing upon that hypothesis, and 
he shall see what he shall see and learn what 
he shall learn. 

The English contains about ten per cent. 
more matter than the Penny Cyclopedia and 
its Supplements; including the third supple- 
mentary volume of 1848, which we now mention 
for the first time. The literary work of the two 
editions cost within 500/. of 50,000I.: that of 
the two editions of the Britannica cost 41,0007, 
But then it is to be remembered that the 
Britannica had matter to begin upon, which 
had been paid for in the former editions, 
Roughly speaking, it is probable that the 
authorship of a page of the same size would 
have cost nearly the same in one as in the other, 

The longest articles in the Penny Cyclopedia 
were ‘Rome’ in 98 columns and ‘ Yorkshire’ 
in 86 columns. The only article which can be 
called a treatise is the Astronomer Royal's 
‘Gravitation, founded on the method of New- 
ton in the eleventh section, but carried to a 
much greater extent. In the English Cyclo- 
peedia, the longest article of geography is ‘ Asia, 
in 45 columns. In natural history the antelopes 
demand 36 columns. In biography, ‘ Welling- 
ton’ uses up 42 columns, and his great military 
opponent 41 columns. In the division of Arts 
and Sciences, which includes much of a social 
and commercial character, the length of articles 
often depends upon the state of the times with 
regard to the subject. Our readers would not 
hit the longest article of this department in 
twenty guesses: it is ‘Deaf and Dumb’ in 60 
columns. As other specimens, we may cite 
Astronomy, 19; Banking, 36; Blind, 24; 
British Museum, 35; Cotton, 27; Drama, 26; 
Gravitation, 50; Libraries, 50; Painting, 34; 
Railways, 18; Sculpture, 36; Steam, &c., 37; 
Table, 40; Telegraph, 30; Welsh language and 
literature, 39; Wool, 21. These are the long 
articles of special subdivisions : the words under 
which the Encyclopzedia gives treatises are not 
so prominent. As in Algebra, 10; Chemistry, 
12; Geometry, 8; Logic, 14; Mathematics, 5; 
Music, 9. But the difference between the col- 
lection of treatises and the dictionary may be 
illustrated thus:—though ‘ Mathematics’ have 
only five columns, ‘ Mathematics, recent _termi- 
nology of, has eight: and this article we believe 
to be by Mr. Cayley, who certainly ought to 
know his subject, being himself a large manu 
facturer of the new terms which he explains. 
Again, though ‘ Music’ in genere, as the school- 
men said, has only nine columns, ‘Tempera- 
ment and Tuning’ has eight, and ‘ Chord ’ alone 
has two. And so on. 

In a dictionary of this kind it is difficult to 
make a total clearance of personality: by which 
we mean that exhibition of peculiar opinion 
which is offensive to taste when it is shifted 
from the individual on the corporate book. 
The treatise of the known author may, as we 
have said, carry that author’s controversies on 
its own shoulders; and even his crotchets, if 
we may use such a word. But the dictionary 
should not put itself into antagonism with 
general feeling, nor even with the feelings of 
classes. We refer particularly to the ordinary 
and editorial teaching of the article. If, indeed, 
the writer, being at issue with mankind, should 
confess the difference, and give abstract of his 
full grounds, the case is altered: the editor 
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then, as it were, admits a correspondent to a 
statement of his own individual views. The 
dictionary portion of the Britannica is quite 
clear of any lapses on this point, so far as we 
know: the treatises and dissertations rest upon 
their authors. The Penny Cyclopzdia was all 
but clear: and great need was there that it 
should have been so. 
Society, starting on the principle of perfect 
neutrality in politics and religion, was obliged 
to keep strict watch against the entrance of all 
attempt even to look over the hedge. There 
were two—we believe only two—instances of 
what we have called personality. The first was 
in the article ‘Bunyan.’ It is worth while to 
extract all that is said—in an article of thirty 
lines—about a writer who is all but universally 
held to be the greatest master of allegory that 
ever wrote :— 

“His works were collected in two volumes folio, 
1736-7: among them ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
has attained the greatest notoriety. If a judgment 
is to be formed of the merits of a book by the 
number of times it has been reprinted, and the 
many languages into which it has been translated, 
no production in English literature is superior to 
this coarse allegory. On a composition which has 
been extolled by Dr. Johnson, and which in our 
own times has received a very high critical opinion 
in its favour [probably Southey], it is hazardous to 
venture a disapproval, and we, perhaps, speak the 
opinion of a small minority when we confess that 
tous it appears to be mean, jejune and wearisome.” 
—If the unfortunate critic who thus indivi- 
dualized himself had been a sedulous reader 
of Bunyan, his power over English would not 
have been so jejune as to have needed that 
fearful word. This little bit of criticism 
excited much amusement at the time of its 
publication: but it was so thoroughly excep- 
tional and individual that it was seldom or 
never charged on the book. The second 
instance occurred in the article ‘Socinians.’ 
It had been arranged that the head-words of 
Christian sects should be intrusted to members 
of the sects themselves, on the understanding 
that the articles should simply set forth the 
accounts which the sects themselves give of 
their own doctrines. Thus the article on the 
Roman Church was written by Dr. Wiseman. 
But the Unitarians were not allowed to come 
within the rule: as in other quarters, they 
were treated as the gypsies of Christianity. 
Under the head ‘Socinians’—a name repudiated 
by themselves—an opponent was allowed not 
merely to state their alleged doctrines in his 
own way, but to apply strong terms, such as 
“audacious unfairness,” to some of their doings. 
The protests which were made against this 
invasion of the understanding produced, in 
due time, the article ‘ Unitarians,’ written by 
one of that persuasion. We need not say that 
these errors have been amended in the English 
Cyclopedia: and our chief purpose in men- 
tioning them is to remark that this is all we 
can find on the points in question against 
twenty-eight large volumes produced by an 
editor whose task was monthly, and whose 
issue was never delayed a single hour. How 
much was arrested before publication none but 
himself can say. We have not alluded to one 
or two remonstrances on questions of absolute 
fact, which are beside the present purpose. 

Both kinds of encyclopedic works have 
been fashioned upon predecessors, from the 
very earliest which had a predecessor to be 
founded upon; and the undertakings before us 
will be themselves the ancestors of a line of 
successors. Those who write in such collec- 
tions should be careful what they say, for no 
one can tell how long a misstatement may live. 
On this point we will give the history of a pair 
of epithets. When the historian De Thou 
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died, and left the splendid library which was 
catalogued by Bouillaud and the brothers Du- 
puis (Bullialdus and Puteanus), there was a 
manuscript of De Thou’s friend Vieta, the 
Harmonicon Celeste, of which it is on record 
under Bouillaud’s hand that he himself lent it 
to Cosmo de’ Medici, to which must be added 
that M. Libri found it in the Magliabechi 
Bouil- 
laud, it seems, entirely forgot what he had 
done. Something, probably, that Peter Du- 
puis said to Bouillaud, while they were at 
work on the catalogue, remained on his me- 
mory, and was published by him in 1645, long 
after; to the effect that Dupuis lent the manu- 
script to Mersenne, from whom it was procured 
by some intending plagiarist, who would not 
give it back. This was repeated by Sherburne, 
in 1675, who speaks of the work, which “ being 
communicated to Mersennus was, by some 
perfidious acquaintance of that honest-minded 
person, surreptitiously taken from him, and 
irrecoverably lost or suppressed, to the unspeak- 
able detriment of the lettered world.” Now 
let the reader look through the dictionaries of 
the last century and the present, scientific or 
general, at the article ‘ Vieta,’ and he will be 
amused with the constant recurrence of “honest- 
minded” Mersenne, and his “surreptitious” 
acquaintance. We cannot have seen less than 
thirty copies of these epithets. 





The Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London; compiled from the Annals of the 
College and from other Authentic Sources. 
By William Munk, M.D., Fellow of the 
College. Vol. IL, 1701 to 1800. (Longman 
& Co.) 

Haviye in this second volume brought the 

publication of the Roll of the College of 

Physicians down to the close of the last cen- 

tury, the learned librarian of the Pall Mall 

Alma Mater terminates labours which have 

made a valuable contribution to biographic 

literature. To speak of contemporary physi- 
ians would be a difficult and ungraceful task 
for one who, besides being himself of “the 
faculty,” occupies the official position of custo- 
dian of their archives. Dr. Munk, therefore, 
after placing before the public the succession of 
his learned fraternity from the times of Linacre 
to the days of Halford, does well to pause. 

It is only to be hoped that in 1961 the Phy- 

sicians of the London College will have as 

high a place in public respect as that which 

they at present enjoy, and will also have a 

librarian able to continue the publication of 

“their roll,” from 1800 A.p. to 1900 A.D., with 

the same care and learning which Dr. Munk 

has displayed in editing the prior annals. 

Sir Hans Sloane, in a certain sense the 
Founder of the British Museum—the worthy 
man and dull poet, Sir Richard Blackmore— 
Sir Samuel Garth, the epicurean philosopher 
and wit—Radcliffe, the unlettered patron of 
letters—and Gibbons, the creator of mahogany 
dining-tables, — were the medical celebrities 
closing the roll of the seventeenth-century phy- 
sicians, %.¢, the physicians whose names were 
entered on the college books, and who began to 
practise before the year 1701. A perusal of 
the present volume brings before the reader 
Woodward, the story of whose duel with Mead 
has been maliciously preserved to us by Ward, 
in his engraved frontispiece to his ‘ History of 
the Gresham Professors;,—Dr. James Yonge, 
the navy-surgeon in Charles the Second’s time, 
—aAddenbrooke, the founder of Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital in Cambridge,—Arbuthnot, the be- 
loved of Popeand Swift,—Mead, whose museum 
and magnificent hospitality in Ormond Street 


were important features of London life in the 
earlier half of the eighteenth century,—Bishop 
Atterbury’s Jacobite physician, Freind, the 
author of ‘The History of Physick from the 
Time of Galen to the Beginning of the Six- 
teenth Century,’ whose tomb may be found in 
Westminster Abbey,—Sir Edward Hulse, the 
lover of fees—Jurin, the mathematician, — 
Stukeley, the antiquarian, whose proficiency in 
Druidical history earned for him amongst his 
friends the name of “the Archdruid,” and who 
inscribed over the door of his house in Kentish 
Town, 

Me dulcis saturet quies, 

Obscuro positus loco, 

Leni perfruar otio, 

Chyndonax Druida,— 
Dover, the inventor of the combination of opium 
and ipecacuanha known as “ Dover’s Powder,” 
who began life as a buecaneer, and ended it as 
a London physician,—Messenger Monsey, the 
benevolent misanthrope and valued friend of 
Sir Robert Walpole,—Dr. Meyer Low Schom- 
berg, the unscrupulous practitioner who raised 
himself to notoriety and lucrative practice by 
entertaining at “a great dinner” once a week 
all the young surgeons of London, — Isaac 
Schomberg, son of the foregoing, memorable 
for his contest with the College of Physicians, 
—Dr. William Chambers, of Hull, whose 
custom it was to return to his patients a 
part of whatever fees they gave him,—Sir 
William Browne, the eccentric,—the not less 
eccentric Dr. Batty, lashed by Moses Mendez, 
Paul Whitehead, and Dr. Schomberg, in ‘ The 
Battiad,—the gentle Quaker, Fothergill, in- 
debted to his connexion with “the Friends” 
for his professional income of 7,0001. a year, 
and his noble garden at Upton, near Stratford, 
in Essex,—the venerable Heberden,—Aken- 
side, the poet,—Brocklesby, the friend of Dr. 
Johnson and the benefactor of Burke,—Dr. 
William Hunter,—Dr. Addington, the favourite 
physician of George the Third, and father of 
Lord Sidmouth,—* well-dressed” Henry Revell 
Reynolds, the last of the “silk-coated” physi- 
cians,—Dr. Warren, who from the time of the 
Regency till his death in Dover Street, on the 
22nd of June, 1797, made 9,000/. per annum, 
—Dr. Daniel Bridges, the inventor of the Hull 
spermaceti candles, which at one time illumi- 
nated nearly every drawing-room in the king- 
dom, — the humane physician, and worldly 
Quaker, John Coakley Lettsom,— the half- 
insane Sir Richard Jebb, who told an invalid 
lady that “she must have a vitiated appe- 
tite” because she didn’t like boiled turnips,— 
John Aikin, the littérateur and brother of Mrs, 
Barbauld,—humorous Babington,—enlightened 
Baillie, — scholarly Halford, — and well-de- 
scended Latham. 

Such are a few of the principal characters, 
amongst a crowd of minor celebrities and de- 
servedly unknown persons, whose lives Dr. 
Munk has sketched soberly and justly, and in 
several instances with great felicity of descrip- 
tion and illustration,—some of his best mate- 
rials (now printed for the first time) being 
taken from such sources as Dr. John Alderson’s 
‘MS. Sketches of some of his Contemporaries.’ 

The facts taken from Dr. Yonge’s MS. Diary, 
preserved in the Plymouth Institution, give a 
picture of a naval surgeon’s life two centuries 
since, which the present generation of medical 
officers in Her Majesty’s service would do well 
to reflect upon whenever they are tempted to 
be over-sensitive on questions relating to their 
“rank.” Dr, James Yonge, the son of a Ply- 
mouth surgeon, was born in that town on May 
11th, 1646. In the early part of 1657, ere he 
had attained his eleventh year, he was appren- 
ticed to Mr. Richmond, surgeon of the Constant 
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May, 1661, he became surgeon’s-assistant in 
Lord Sandwich’s fleet, then lying at the Downs, 
being appointed to the Montague, 64 guns 
and 250 men. He was present at the bombard- 
ment of Algiers, and his MS. Diary painfully 
describes the menial duties he had to perform, 
and the sufferings he had to undergo, espe- 
cially after the battle. 
dress the wounded men, who were pla 
heaps of clothes to mal oft for them. 
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had not only to dress wounds, but also to per- | 


form all the drudgery now appointed to nurses 
and surgery attendants. “To boil gruel, to 
make barley-water for the sufferers, to prepare 
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bandages and rollers, to make the hamiocel:s, to | crisis to occupy the Presidential Chair. He was 
shave and trim any one requiring it,” were | 22 energetic defender of the exclusive privileges of 
the duties, besides the ordinary busin of the | the English universities; and, in the contest be- 
sureery, which t! cecenaey n’s-a sistant of the | "ween the College and Dr. Schomberg, had unfor- 
Montacue had to perform. Such was the posi- | *29* ly printed a pamphlet as ill-judged as it 
tion of the barber-sureeon on board ship two | must have been offensive to the Licentiates. These 
a ip pegs erg : ee | circumstances brought him under the lash of Foote, | 
aa RS, £26 ee >» “985 in his ‘Devil on Two Sticks.’ Foote gave an! 
not, as far as WOrds §Y cr maveriaity Troll | inimitable representation of the Esculapian knight 
Sinollett’s i tne experiences Of Naval | on the stage, with the precise counterpart of his 
surgeons Li \ later ut | wig and coat and odd figure, and glass stiffly 
Dr. ac I gren ree, as it | applied to his eye. Sir William sent Foote a card, | 
sses to be a matter-of-fact statement of | complimenting him upon having so happily repre- | 
nal adventui itended for the eve | sented him, but, as he had forgotten the muff, he sent 
eneral publi sSmollett,although | 4m his own. Whilst he filled the office of Presi- 
his means of personal observat vare aim] dent, the Licentiates in a body forced their way 
was 2 povelist. and ¢ ch micht be sunt 1 | into the ¢ ollege and even into the room where the 
is heiohten the effect of hi ‘ve with tonches | Comitia was being held. Sir William maintained 
7H sit ‘Sia : . | his composure, and at once dissolved the Comitia ; 
bi nee | but the affair left an abiding impression on him, 
<a I ai * | and, dreading a defeat or some indignity, he deter- 
\ in DrOWLe, sl : Gay wUlhOl, | mined to resign his office, not choosing, as he was 
doctor, wit, fool and fop, is pezhap shed | wont to say, to stay to be beaten by the Licentiates. 
up with the greatest care. Th 1 of a Dur- | As another opportunity may not occur, I may here | 
ham physic ian, Sir William took his art and | state that a second attempt was made the following | 
medical degrees at ( ibridge, becomi ‘ rear (1767) to break into the Coll but the pre- 
undereraduate of Peterhouse in the year 1707, | caution had been taken of closing the iron gates 
He was still at the University when rtly | Which guarded the entrance from Warwick Lane. 
after the death of J eo 1, | The assembled Licentiates offered a smith ten 
Bishop of Norwicl lv. ¢l prelate’s | Stineas and an indemnification of three hundred 
: Sante I Li oer thn Tine Paw @ Any | pounds to force the gates, but he refused. 
1 presented t I ‘Cc ve,| . The valedictory address of Sir William to 
l gi hed | the College, made on the occasion of his resign- 
Cavalry ] been | ! the Preside ncy, is 2 curl sity worthy of 
University, to keep | perusal—but not of being extracted into our 
1 Young Willian iumns, 
ted liseernment dis-| ‘‘A8 soon as he was out of office Sir William 
played in His 1 tw’s care for his two “seats | Started on his visit to the springs. Whilst at Bath 
of learning” in the well-known epicram : | he paid a visit to Bishop Warburton at Prior Park. 
The kine to Oxford st hee | The learned prelate has drawn the following inimit- 
Tories 01 nt but fore | able portrait of him in a letter to Dr. Hurd, dated 
, | isth November, 1767 :—‘ When you see Dr. He- 
wis his MD + , berden, pray communicate to him an unexpected 
ae are cng diet eee .° ?| honour I have lately received. The other day, 
Dr. Prowne tea at Lynn, wi as l | word was brought me from below that one Sir Wil- 
a fin e and di ! le for- | liam Browne sent up his name, and would be glad 
tune, luring a residence tending hirty | to kiss my hand. I judged it to be the famous phy- 
years. Whilst exercising his profession at | sician, whom I had never seen, nor had the honour 
Lynn, he obtained, through the influence of} to know. When I came down into the drawing- 
the Duke of Montague. the honour of knight- | room, I was accosted by a little well-fed gentleman, 
hood from Georee the Second, a on for | with a large muff in one hand, a small ‘ Horace 
himself a high reputation for eccentricity. On | ope in the other, and a spying-glass dangling ina 
Heian en: if SE ar ee 1 writ! % oainst | black ribbon at his button. After the first saluta- 
eR ER EE EIN cll heets | #0. he informed me that his visit was indeed to 
cs lita: dae ee Wot. 4 oide | me, but principally and in the first place to Prior 
aw b By" ae wee AS“ | Park, which had so inviting a prospect from below; 
~~ Mm. Vn being Knighted, il Was | and he did not doubt but, on examination, it would 
the red puysi 1S i to be styled | sutticiently repay the trouble he had given himself 
‘the honowrabl ir William Browne.” A} of coming up to it on foot. We then took our 
respectable bookseller of Lynn, named Holling- } chairs, and the first thing he did or said, was to 
bury (on presenting his bill to the knight, | propound a doubt to me concerning a passage in 
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“vou might have said ‘the honoura 
liam Browne.’”—“ T beg your lon, Sir Wil- 
liam,” returned the bookseller, “but upon my 


word I did not know it was customary to pre- 
fix to the name of a knight the word honour- 

»” ‘< df oe 1: ga 4 ° 
able.”—“ As to that,” replied the Knight, “it 








| may not be customary, but it would yet have 
| been pleasing.” 

Having practised for thirty years in Lynn, 
| where he achieved a reputation for gallantry 
| as well as eccentricity, Sir William moved to 
| London, and, enjoying the confidence of many 
, also made mirth for many laughers. 
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“He went down to} Becoming President of the College in 1765 and | 





16, he fought the battle of the Licentiates 
vith an intemperance which ere long compelled 


1im to beat an ignominious retreat :— 
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| “The dispute with the Licentiates was then at 
| its height; and Sir William Browne, a man of 
| strong feelings, extraordinary garrulity, and utter- 
| ly void of discretion, was wholly unfit at such a 




















| Horace, which all this time he had still open in 
| his hand. Before I could answer, he gave me the 
| solution of this long misunderstood passage, and in 
| support of his explanation had the charity to repeat 
| his own paraphrase of it in English verse, just come 

hot, as he said, from the brain. When this and 
| chocolate were over, having seen all he wanted of 
| me, he desired to see more of the seat, and par- 
| ticularly what he called the monument, by which 
I understood the Prior’s Tower, with your inscrip- 
| tion. Accordingly, I ordered a servant to attend 





| him thither, and when he had satisfied his curiosity, 
either to let him out from the park above into the 
downs, or from the garden below into the road, 
Which he chose I never asked, and so this honour. 
| able visit ended. Hereby you will understand 
| that the design of all this was to be admired, and 
| indeed he had my admiration to the full, but for 
nothing so much as for his being able at past 
eighty to perform this expedition on foot, in no 
good weather, and with all the alacrity of a boy 
| both in body and mind.’ How long the knight con. 
| tinued on his travels I have no means of discover. 
ing. Ere long, however, he returned to Queen 
Square, and in a contest for some subordinate 
parochial office, carried on so warmly as to open 
taverns for men and coffee-house breakfasts for 
women, he exerted himself greatly, wondering, 
however, as he himself expressed it, that a man 
bred at two universities should be so little regarded, 
A parishioner, in reply to some such remark, 
answered, ‘That he had a calf that sucked two cows, 
and a prodigious great one it was.’ At the age of 
eighty, on St. Luke’s day, 1771, he went to Bat- 
son’s coffee-house, in his laced coat and band, and 
fringed white gloves, to show himself to Mr, 
Crosby, then Lord Mayor. A gentleman present 
observing that he looked very ‘well, he replied ‘he 
had neither wife nor debts.’ Sir William Browne 
died at his house in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
10th March, 1774, aged 82. His lady died 25th 
July, 1763, in her 64th year. His remains were 
interred at Hillington, co. Norfolk, and in the 
| church is a handsome monument to his memory, 
with a long and pompous inscription, admitted in 
his will to have been the offspring of his own pen. 
| The will, drawn up by himself, was a curiosity: it 
jis singularly demonstrative of his character and 
| oddities, but is not wanting in philanthropy. In 
| the preamble he lashes orthodox and heterodox 
alike, and the Greek and Latin with which it was 
interlarded puzzled the people at Doctors’ Commons, 
On his coffin, when in the grave, he desired might 
be deposited, ‘in its leather case or coffin,’ his 
pocket Elzevir Horace, ‘comes viz vitzeque dulcis 
et utilis,’ he adds, ‘worn out with and by me.’ 
He disposed of his property judiciously and equit- 
ably, and left certain prize medals to be given 
yearly to Cambridge undergraduates.” 
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The chief reflection which no intelligent reader 
of Dr. Munk’s volumes will fail to indulge in, 
and which every earnest young student. of 
medicine will not only make but use also as 
a means of intellectual guidance, is how little 
three centuries of physicians accomplished 
towards advancing the science and art of 
medicine. It has been said of an admired 
ex-Chancellor that he was a master of every 
subject except law. A similar criticism is pro- 
voked by a survey of the ripe scholars and 
pleasant “gentlemen of the world” who prac- 
tised physic from the days of Linacre down to 
the year 1800, They seem, collectively, to have 
been masters of every art except that by which 
they earned their living. They enriched our 
literature with poems, novels, dramas, histories, 
and treatises ; in mathematics and many depart- 
ments of natural science they were zealous and 
efficient labourers; but medicine they left as 
they found it, a farrago of the traditions of 
pedantry and the fanciful usages of empiricism. 
With the opening of the present century the 
new era in the history of medicine began, with 
its system of extended and fearless observation, 
minute inquiry, and careful induction. It 1s, 
however, not seldom that medical practitioners 
manifest a desire to exalt the dignity of their 
vocation by magnifying the character and 
attainments of their predecessors in past ages. 
Hippocrates and Celsus are no longer imposed 
as demi-gods on every lad who grinds potash 
with pestle and mortar; but one still too often 
finds in medical works a tendency on the part 
of professional writers to quote as authorities 
treatises, written in the ages of medical dark- 
ness, which have no title, save age, to any 
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kind of respect. Than such a course, none can 
be more unwise. The public are too well 
informed on the medical knowledge of the past 
to be affected by any appeal to ancient error; 
and physicians, both for their dignity and their 
pecuniary interest, act most wisely when they 
draw a line between the quackery and unob- 
servant empiricism of the eighteenth century 
and the scientific investigation of the nine- 
teenth. The tomb of John Woodward, M.D., 
may be seen in Westminster Abbey, where he 
was interred in the year 1728. Few men of his 
time more deserved honourable sepulture than 
he. It was true that he was expelled the 
Royal Society for insulting Sir Hans Sloane,— 
Sir Isaac Newton, as chairman, saying that “ in 
order to belong to that society, a man ought to 
be a good moral philosopher as well as a natural 
one.” But he was author of the ‘ Essay towards 
a Natural History of the Earth, and enriched 
the University of Cambridge with the Wood- 
wardian Museum, the formation of which collec- 
tion the present Master of Trinity has justly de- 
signated one of the most remarkable occurrences 
in the progress of descriptive geology in Eng- 
land. What was the medical practice of this 
enlightened man of science? It consisted 
of “vomits and cathartics administered alter- 
nately, de die in diem, till the rich man grows 
tired, or, being quite spent, is forced to give over.” 
The memorable duel between this doctor and 
Mead grew out of a discussion on the propriety of 
administering cathartics in the secondary fever 
of small-pox. Such gentle remedial measures 
would subject a medical practitioner of the 
present day to conviction on a charge of man- 
slaughter, and, under certain circumstances, of 
murder. Such was “old Physic.” “Young Medi- 
cine” had better repudiate all kinship with it. 





was at least a guarantee that the kingdom 
should not fall into anarchy. The murder of 
young Warwick was only profitable to Henry 
himself: he thereby accomplished the Spanish 
alliance, which cost the country so dearly. 

It would be ill-natured satire to suggest 
that Mr. Jesse composed his “ historical drama 
on the Battle of Bosworth” in order to correct 
the misrepresentations of Shakspeare; and 
nevertheless some such idea seems to have pre- 
sented itself to him. At all events, in order 
to enable him to be the more exactly accurate 
in his play, he first wrote the ‘Memoirs of 
King Richard the Third, studying many au- 
thorities, yet leaving much unread or unused, 


times. The process is curious, the more s0 as, 
after all, his drama on the Battle of Bosworth 
does not contain the character of Richard among 
the dramatis persone ! 

The ‘ Memoirs’ then stand as Mr. Jesse’s pre- 
paratory exercises, before venturing on his self- 
imposed task as playwright. Having let the 
curtain fall upon the play, he is unwilling that 
the exercises should he lost. They accordingly 
stand a sort of preface of four hundred pages 
to a drama which reaches only a quarter of that 
extent. 

In this preface the compiler goes very honestly 
to work. He states his authorities—Miss Strick- 
land, Lingard, Sharon Turner, on whom he 
places great reliance, and so on upwards to 
earlier printed records. He thus fairly demon- 
strates that he has nothing novel to bring for- 
ward, and that he only collects from many 
scattered sources, and collects for the curious 
reader what that intelligent but lazy personage 


accessible, and Mr. Jesse might have gone 





Memoirs of King Richard the Third and some 
of his Contemporaries ; with an Historical 
Drama on the Battle of Bosworth. By John 
Heneage Jesse. (Bentley.) 

THESE are not the days in which even a peer | 

would venture to declare, as was once done by | 

the old Duke of Marlborough, that al! he knew 
| 
| 
} 


of the history of England was derived from 
Shakspeare. Yet even in these day 
be confessed that many of our earliest histo- 
rical impressions are received from the poet, | 
and that, beautiful and erroneous as they are, 
it is an exceedingly difficult matter to disturb 
them. 
In no case is this unfounded impression 
stronger than in that of Richard the Third. | 
The dramatic writer and the tragedian toge- | 
ther have built up a sort of Frankenstein, | 
which at once attracts and repels, and is the | 
very opposite of truth and nature. On the! 
stage, Richard is an impatient, shallow, san- 
muinary fool, a man not for whom the people 
would have thrown up their caps, but would 
have buffeted him with them. Our players 
represent him as a sort of vivacious, capricious, 
wild ass, given to kicking, and deafening the 
public ear with his discordant braying; whereas 
he was an astute, calm, dignified, self-possessed 
gentleman, unscrupulous in some things, but 
having the advantage of representing peace in- 
stead of anarchy, and of being endowed with 
qualities which rendered him acceptable to the 
Parliament, and made of him the dearly-beloved 
son of the Church. Man forman, he is infinitely 
more respectable, for he was a braver man than 
Henry the Seventh. As for the murder of the 
jung Princes, even granting that they were 
Mnrdered, and that Richard was the assassin, 
thedeed was not worse than the useless murder 
of tre young Earl of Warwick, by Henry. The 
sacr t j i vw i 
fice of the Princes, if they were sacrificed, 


it must 











|to printed books, Mr. Jesse does not appear 
! , 7% 
| to have had access. These, however, are highly 


urther with much advantage. How he came 
to overlook so graphic, amusing, and, in phrase, 


so audacious a chronicler as old John Trussler, | 


we are at a loss to imagine. There is an air 


and savour of the stormy time all over the} 


| chronicle of Trussler, which deals with the | 


York and Lancaster period only; an air and a 
savour altogether dispersed and lost by the 
latest of his cited authorities; 
Trussler, with all his strong bias hilarious! 
indulged, is, at least, not more one-sided. 
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To the original sources from which much 
that is new to the general public, though less 


| so to the wary collector who prefers manuscripts 


| 
characteristic of King Richard. There are | 
documents here in London, the first portion of 
which seems to have been written by a clerk 
or secretary. The scribe, however, failing | 
perhaps to seize the meaning of his master, | 
lays down the pen, and the remainder of the | 


ainaer 
despatch is finished in Richard’s own bold and | 
steady hand, and subscribed thereto is the sig 
nature of his name, boldly dashed forth, yet 
with such grace and correctness that kings and 
gentlemen generally of this day might take it 
for an example, which, after much practice, 
they would probably not equal. 

In the documentary field Mr. Gairdner has 
been gleaning, while Mr. Jesse was diligently 
compiling his book from printed sources. Thus, 
the latter gentleman has lost a golden oppor- 
tunity, which he handsomely recognizes in a 
postscript. The addition to previous informa- 
tion given by Mr. Gairdner in the volume 
published by the authority of the Master of the 
Rolls, and recently noticed by us, is all credit- 
able to the character of Richard. Among his 
first acts after his accession and the establish- 
ing of his government in England, was, as his 
despatch to Lacy expresses it, “to show that 





so as to imbue himself with the spirit of the | 


is unable, or is too indifferent, to collect for | 
himself. The authorities, indeed, are easily 
? > ‘/ 


| ner’s volume, sh« 
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the King principally, afore other things, in- 
tendeth for the weal of this his land of Ire- 
land.” Perhaps not cven in the north of 
England was the Yorkist cause more zealously 
upheld than it was in Ireland. In Richard's 
case, indeed, York was wnseating York, but the 
people at large, without desiring the destruction 
of the nephews, hailed heartily the advent of a 
strong government in the person of the uncle. 
Richard’s father, bearing the same name, that 
Duke of York who represented the legal line of 
| succession to the throne, and lost his life at 
| Wakefield in endeavouring to establish it, had 
| been one of the most popular, far-secing, and 
able of the Lords Lieutenant of Ireland. Many 
;an Trish nobleman, gentleman, and hardy fol- 
; lower of both went down with him at Wake- 
jfield. Richard's appexl to Ireland was, there- 
| fore, most natural, and it was most seemly and 
| becomingly made. He promises “good rule 
jand politic guiding,” and he addresses himself 
| to individuals in the name of the gallant father 
whom the Irish honoured. The Earl of Desmond 
' js delicately reminded of “the manifold notable 
| services and kindnesses done by the Earl’s 
|father unto the famous prince, the Duke of 
York, the King’s father, at divers scasons of 
great necessity.”. Another great man is re- 
minded that he is “descended of the ancient 
blood and lineage of owr ancestors of Ulster,” 
and his support is asked in the recalling of “the 
noble service that ye and your kinsmen, in the 
days past, have done unto the famous Prince, 
of noble memory, our father, whom Jesu rest!” 
When his own sen was growing up from infancy 
to boyhood, Richard appointed the young 
Edward Lord Lieutenant of Treland, and named 
Gerald Earl of Kildare, the young lieutenant’s 
deputy, on no other ground than that Kildare 
had administered the same office under the 
Duke of York “with noble courage, well and 
faithfully.” 

We have already, in our notice of Mr. Gaird- 
wn Richard’s gallant anxiety 
Bureundy for himself and his 

evidently not too much of a 











to procure good 
Queen. He was 








hero, nor too greatly pre-oceupied to enter into 
details; witness the anxiety with which Des- 
mond is enjoined to renounce “the wearine 
a} ve of the Trish arr y,” and “to giy and 
apply himself to use the manner of apparel for 
his person after the English guise.” Singular 
@ssOClations OL acts, COO, 1h the same person. 


The King,who is said to have slain his nephews, 


; was laudably anxious for, and very successtul in, 


the abolition of taxes; he was, night and day, 

vigilant for the safety of the Crown, and could 

find time to send an English bishop to Desmond, 

with “patterns of gowns, doublets, hose, bon- 

nets.” and a choice essortment of hats, tippets, 
and kerchiefs! 
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| a paragraph with modernized orthography, from 


Mr. Wright’s ‘ Political Ballads’ of the peried. 

Mr. Jesse, then, having with great industry 
compiled from most of the published sources 
extant this ‘Memoir of King Richard, the book 
takes the form of 2 mass of evidence, which 
the reader has to digest. The compiler does 
occasionally assume the office of judge, and 





sums up testimony for or against his hero, 
But these pages are to us echoes of other 
speakers, and Mr. Jesse in this character 


advances nothing new. 

The conclusion, as far as it may be drawn 
from the evidence now available, amounts to 
this,—that Richard was a very gallant and 
accomplished youth when he held the manor 
of Notting Hill and other forfeited property 
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of the De Veres; that there is not the slightest 
proof of his having stabbed the Lancastrian 
Prince Edward at Tewkesbury,—indeed, no 
proof that the young Prince was stabbed there 
at all, but much presumptive evidence that he 
fell in fair fight, while conducting himself like 
a fearless, stout-hearted, young English gentle- 
man. The question of the usurpation rests 
where it did. Richard might have acted more 
unselfishly, but he rescued England from that 
faction of the Woodvilles which had but one 
great man in it, the Earl Anthony, and whose 
supremacy would have brought degradation 
and calamity upon the realm. It is Mr. Jesse’s 
opinion, with regard to the alleged assassina- 
tion of the young Princes, that, if the matter 
were handled by a coroner’s jury, they would 
return a verdict of “wilful murder” against 
Richard. Of this, we entertain a large mea- 
sure of doubt; or, if such a verdict went from 
a court of preparatory investigation, we cannot 
readily believe that it would be confirmed by 
a court of solemn trial. There is, indeed, little 
doubt of the fact, but there is just that amount 
of doubt which would entitle the accused to his 
acquittal in England, and to a verdict of “not 
proven” in Scotland. It isunnecessary to urge all 
that there is on record against him. It is heavy, 
and dark, and condemnatory enough, but it is, 
also, sufficiently familiar. On the other hand, 
there was no identification of body; and there 
was exactly that amount of extraordinary sem- 
blance of truth in Perkin Warbeck, of convic- 
tion of the identity of his person with one of 
the Princes, and of perfectly unaccountable 
conduct on the part of Henry the Seventh, if 
he could have proved Warbeck to be an im- 
postor, the recognition of whom as a true man 
imperilled the Tudor himself. There is quite 
sufficient of all this to induce the charitable, at 
least, not to condemn without a reservation in 
the judgment. 

But take it, as we fear it is rather than that 
we know it to be, that the princely boys were 
made away with according to the current story. 
In treating the question even in this light, it 
will be necessary to judge of all in accordance 
with the code of manners and customs then 
existing. Nothing then was held so cheap as 
life. In the Lancaster and York feud—a 
thorough family quarrel in its bitterness, its 
endurance and its recklessness—relatives were 
killed by relatives after every battle. No re- 
gard was had to kinsmanship when the next- 
of-kin stood a captive adversary before the 
victor in the fight: the conquering Prince sent 
his chained cousins to the block, by dozens. 
The Plantagenets had no scruples about mur- 
dering their nearest connexions, when these 
lay in their way and impeded their advance. 
It is not necessary to recite their names; they 
will recur to all who read these lines. Mercy 
was not known ; it, at least, was not required 
or not exercised in these extreme cases. When 
an illustrious personage saw a sacrifice was 
necessary, his first thought was, that some one 
else should be the victim. This does not tend 
to prove that the politically merciless to others 
was personally heartless to his own. Richard, 
who could hire another hand to murder his 
brother’s children, would be faint at the sick- 
ness of his own ; and he who could compass— 
if he did compass—the dear lives of the sons 
of Edward, went almost mad with grief when 
his own son, for whose sake he had done it all, 
gently died away, painless and happy, up in 
the old house at Middleham. 

With later times came improved ideas. 
Henry the Seventh felt himself bound to find 
a reason for the killing of young Warwick, 
whose claims to the crown excited in him fear 
and disgust ; but when Lady Arabella Stuart 








was in the hands of James, who had similar 
fears and feelings with regard to that descen- 
dant of the daughter of Henry the Seventh, he 
only locked her up. But he did not escape 
imputation of poisoning her when she died: 
so recent were the times, or so fresh the 
memory of them, when such deeds were done 
on heirs presumptive. So, at a later period, 
James the Second killed his nephew, Mon- 
mouth, after admitting him to an audience, 
which was tantamount to pardon, for the 
King’s shadow casts grace where it falls; but 
the law, at all events, justified James. More 
recently still, there was the case of Frede- 
rick, Prince of Wales, whom his mother and 
his sisters hated and loathed, for reasons 
that must have had very strong and _ ter- 
rible grounds. There was a question, it is 
said, about getting rid of this person so odious, 
at one time, to his own family. But the idea 
never went further, if this part of the story is 
to be believed at all, than in kidnapping and 
carrying him to the plantations, where he was 
to be concealed for life. The tradition of such 
acts, as to the possibility of their being com- 
mitted, survived to a very late epoch. When 
the son of this Frederick became heir to the 
throne occupied by George the Second, a few 
people seriously believed, or affected to believe, 
that it would be well not to allow him to be 
too closely approached by his uncle, Cumber- 
land. Now all such ideas have passed away. 
There are examples. abroad where reigning 
sovereigns have killed their own sons. The 
Czar Peter would stand very uneasily at the 
Old Bailey if he could be tried there with 
respect to that little affair of his boy Alexis. 
Others, again, have, for the mere luxury of the 
thing, seized an unsuspecting prince, accused 
him of being a pretender, and murdered him 
outright, as Napoleon the First did in the per- 
son of the Duc d’Enghien, for whose bloody 
disposing-of he found so ready a Tyrrell, a 
Deighton and a Forrest. Yet observe how ideas 
changed within a few years. The nephew of the 
same Napoleon invaded the kingdom of Louis- 
Philippe twice. The old king pardoned the 
first attempt, and placed the offender under 
mild restraint for the second; and by giving 
him life, afforded him his last and successfully- 
used opportunity to mount the throne and con- 
fiscate his predecessor’s family property. It 
was to obviate such possible consequences that 
kings of old followed more rigorous courses, 
and found ready absolution if they only accom- 
plished the course thoroughly. 








The Marquis de Villemer. 
(Paris, Lévy.) 
Tuts is by no means Madame Dudevant’s last 
novel; that lady having of late become as 
frequent, if not as fertile, in production as Mrs. 
Gore herself. We fancied that we had taken 
leave of her some three years ago, in ‘ Daniella’ 
—so clearly was creative inanition visible in 
that extravagant Italian romance; but being the 
other day assured by a well-reasoned criticism 
in a French contemporary, that the novelist’s 
talent had entered into an entirely new phase, 
of which this book was a signal example,—it be- 
came a duty to try again— We have read ‘The 
Marquis’ without much weariness, without 
much pleasure, but without finding the distinc- 
tion drawn by a brother in the craft made 
good.—It appears that Madame Dudevant has 
simply followed a law of Woman’s nature. After 
having devoted her early authorship to the dis- 
play and deification of all that is wildest, most 
corrupt and most sensual in passion,—and the 
noon of her talent to the exposition of social and 
political theories based on insufficient data, and 


By George Sand. 





illustrated by characters as fabulous as the 
Chimera or the Unicorn,—after then having 
retired into pastoral life, with the stage air 
rather than the real grace of peasant simplicity 

. , 
—she has of late betaken herself to pictures 
of society and manners, with an-eye to those 
delicacies, decorums and luxuries, which at 
first were so draggled through the mire by her 
heroes and heroines, and subsequently dis- 
dained with such Spartan severity by her 
unlettered priest-peasants, her inspired car- 
penters, and the strong-minded heroines who 
resorted to the same as to the only teachers 
from whom true love and deep Christian wisdom 
could be learnt.—This desire of “rehabilitation” 
(we have no equivalent word in English) was to 
be traced throughout the strange and insincere 
Memoirs, which some years ago it was our duty 
to follow to their close. There was everywhere 
visible in them a wish to excuse, and to gloss 
over,—to set things to rights in the case of 
certain persons and events ; accompanied by an 
unsparing resolution to represent in the most 
merciless and damaging light every character 
and fact which were necessary to the purposes 
of defence, advocacy and reconciliation.—All 
was done in vainx—Too much of the lady’s 
past was in print, written by her own hand, 
for her later reserves and qualifications to be 
cordially accepted. The golden motto, that in 
some cases silence is safer than apology, had 
been too entirely lost sight of by the author, 
—Her later novels, of which ‘The Marquis’ is 
one, may not have been written so much with 
a purpose as from the emptiness of a mind 
exhausted by those storms of passion which 
devastate rather than deepen,—one to which 
confidence in creation has become a habit. Be 
this as it may, we cannot agree with our French 
friend in considering the specimen before us 
as more true to the life described than was 
Madame Dudevant’s ‘Lelia’ to the sublime 
intoxication of the immoralities there paraded, 
—or her ‘ Le Compagnon’ to the actual relations 
which exist between Wealth and Work all the 
world over. 

The old Marchioness de Villemer, however, 
is a highly-finished and excellent study of the 
great French lady of other days—with her 
grace, her courtesy, her condescending libe 
rality, her cherished aristocratic prejudices, her 
unequal love for her two sons (one a prodigal, 
the other a model of learning, self-sacrifice, and 
manly virtue), her personal idleness, her devo- 
tion to society received at home, and to talk 
which touched the surface of all that passed, 
and to the writing of long letters.—But here, 
we fancy, the probability of the characters ends. 
The heroine, Caroline, is an impossible humble 
companion, compared with whom Jane Eyre 
was but huckaback as measured against bro 
cade. From her first entrance into the family 
she bewitches every one, is received as 
trusted friend and depository of delicate secrets, 
and loaded with presents —so great is the 
magic of her sea-green eyes (unlike Becky 
Sharp’s), her fearless, pleasant tongue, and her 
perfect tact in doing what is helpful, self 
asserting, yet maidenly, under circumstances 
for which no previous experience could have 
prepared her.—The model Marquis—a reserve 
student—falls in love with her, much as did 
Count Albert with Consuelo, without meaning 
it. The reclaimed Duke, whose debts the 
younger brother pays, with “effusion,” and 
who till the age of thirty-six has been one 
of those irresistible libertines whom womet 
(Women’s novels tell us) are so apt to prefe* 
—flutters after the sorceress—and, finddg 
this vain, with a nice and natural ingenuty, 
engages her to assist him in reconaling 
the Marquis to life and happiness (fo the 
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Marquis treasured a heart-sorrow, in a past 
amour with a married woman, now dead, and 
a son was born to them, whom he is obliged 
to conceal during her husband’s lifetime). 
Meanwhile, the Duke manages to fascinate the 
brilliant heiress laid out for his regenerator, 
and so to restore the family fortunes.—Diana, 
his duchess, like all the rest, adopts and che- 
rishes Caroline, the companion.—Well she may ; 
for chance and her wonderful presence of mind 
led Caroline to be on the spot at midnight, 
at a crisis when the Marquis must have died 
in his chamber, of a mysterious disease, had she 
not been there, and efficient.—This incident, 
however, is turned to evil account by a shallow, 
intriguing widow (the only evil creature in the 
tale). Being suspected by the old Marchioness, 
and resolving to die ere she owns her love for 
the Marquis, the miraculous Caroline makes 
good her flight to the cottage of a pattern 
nurse, with a pattern Protestant husband, 
whose home is in the Cevennes——By chance 
she there stumbles on the concealed child of 
the Marquis, a rare creature, for whom she 
conceives an instant attachment, not knowing 
his origin!—By chance the Marquis, coming 
under a feigned name to watch over his off- 
spring, stumbles on her whose loss, without 
clue for discovery, has been wearing him to the 

ave with sorrow. The two, and Peyraque the 
Suonal host, are surprised by a tremendous 
mountain-storm, when Caroline’s ready wit 
rescues the three from death.—In the moment 
of agony, of course, she yields up her love-secret. 
Just as they are rejoicing in the rescue, up 
gallop the Duke and Duchess, ten words from 
whom have unmasked the calumniator and set 
everything right with the old Marchioness, 
who, like every person else, has been pining 
for Caroline. She is restored to the bosom of 
the family in triumph, and becomes the young 
Marchioness of Villemer. All this, we fear, is 
too pretty and pleasant to be probable. What 
may be the truest in the book (the ways and 
manners of the old lady excepted) are its 
pictures of French provincial scenery, which 
Madame Dudevant paints here, as everywhere 
else, with a true artist’s hand. 








Egyptian Hieroglyphics; being an Attempt to 
explain their Nature, Origin, and Meaning. 
With a Vocabulary. By Samuel Sharpe. 
(Moxon & Co.) - 

Tuts work, by the accomplished historian of 

Egypt, gives a further proof of the depth 

of his researches, and of the extent of the 

materials within his grasp. Uninviting as 
sheets of hieroglyphics are found to be by 
the general mass of readers, this little volume 
will do much,- by its clearness and simpli- 
city, to remove all objections, and to create 
an interest where none existed before. Mr. 

Sharpe’s Vocabulary consists of upwards of two 

thousand groups of hieroglyphic signs, &c., 

forming phrases, and arranged, not according 

to any alphabetical system or classification of 
the objects represented, but according to the 

resemblance of their meanings, so as to form a 

regular succession of ideas. The book is, there- 

fore, hardly available as a dictionary, but it 
becomes especially valuable as showing the 
consistency with which the ancient Egyptians 
employed certain figures for particular ideas, 
and retained them through their various modi- 
fications. The names of the gods are placed 

first, then the temples, priests, service, &c.; 

then kings, kingdoms, countries, time, astro- 

nomy, calendar, and so on. In each instance 

& special authority is cited, so as to refer the 

reader at once either to the Rosetta Stone, 

Tablet of Abydos, or to some particular and 








— inscription, by which he may satisfy 
imself or pursue the subject still further. No- 
thing can be fairer. The Introduction, which 
occupies a considerable portion of the book, 
contains a full but concise history of our 
acquaintance with hieroglyphics, of the value 
of the various statements transmitted to us by 
the Greek and Latin authors, and, finally, gives 
us a lucid account of the peculiarities of the 
old Egyptian system of writing. 

Even in the outset Mr. Sharpe’s observations 
on the alphabet, although very simple, have a 
peculiar interest. We learn that, in almost all 
cases, the reader of Egyptian letters, in follow- 
ing the order of the words, meets the faces of 
the animals and the points and openings of the 
other letters. In the Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, 
and even in our own printed alphabet, the 
reader follows the backs of the letters. In 
the earlier stages of hieroglyphic writing there 
seems to have been greater simplicity; and 
Mr. Sharpe observes, that the great kings who 
ruled in Thebes when Egypt was in its purest 
state used only three or four characters within 
the first oval, and, perhaps, six within the 
second; whilst for the Ptolemies, in the age 
of decadence, as many as thirty characters 
were crowded within the oval ring :— 


“Although several inscriptions are published 
which were certainly sculptured before the time 
of Moses, yet all of them contain many words 
spelt with letters; none of them are sufficiently 
ancient to show the original introduction of letters 
among the symbols. But, as none of them contain 
any peculiarities which would lead us to suppose 
that they were among the first specimens of carved 
hieroglyphics, it seems probable that future re- 
search may throw light upon this interesting sub- 
ject, by making us acquainted with inscriptions of 
a more primitive form. It is not impossible that 
we may find inscriptions in which we may perceive 
the absence of letters felt as a want, and the mode 
in which that want was first supplied. In the later 
inscriptions, however, the number of words written 
by means of letters certainly increased, as also the 
number of letters used to form a word; and, indeed, 
the number of letters, and the complexity of the 
words, may at all times be admitted as strong 
evidence in proof of the modernness of an inscrip- 
tion.” 


In proceeding to the evidence borne by the 
Greeks and Romans upon the signification of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, Mr. Sharpe gives us 
the following quotation :— 

“'Tzetzes the grammarian, in his ‘ Exegesis on 
Homer’s Iliad,’ has saved for us a fragment from 
the lost work of Cheremon on hieroglyphics. It 
is too valuable to be omitted. Some of his expla- 
nations confirm those given in the Vocabulary. * * 
The words of Tzetzes are as follows: * * ‘ For joy 
they paint a woman playing on a drum, and for 
misfortune, an eye weeping; for not having, two 
empty hands outstretched; for rising, a snake com- 
ing out of a hole; for setting, the same going in; 
for return to life, a frog; for the soul, a hawk; the 
same for the sun, and for God; for a child-bearing 
woman and mother, and time, and heaven, a vulture; 
for a king, a bee; for birth, and self-born, and male, 
a beetle; for the earth, a bull. The foreparts of a 
lion signify according to them all government and 
guard ; a lion’s tail, necessity; a stag, the year, and 
a palm-branch the same; a boy signifies increase ; 
an old man, decay; a bow, sharp force; and there 
are a thousand other such.’ ” 


The work entitled ‘The Hieroglyphics of 
Horapollo Nilous,’ professedly translated from 
the Coptic into Greek, by one Philip, is next 
commented upon at considerable length :— 

‘‘Out of the one hundred and eighty-nine groups 
which Horapollo undertakes to explain, it would 
be difficult to point out forty in which he has a 
knowledge of the true meaning; and in most of 
these he is remarkably mistaken in the reasons 
which he assigns for the meaning. He is not 





aware that the characters represent sounds, but 
supposes them all to be figurative or allegorical. 
We are told by Suidas that Horapollo was a 
grammarian of the reign of Theodosius, who, after 
teaching for some time in the schools of Alex- 
andria, removed to Constantinople; but we may 
fairly doubt whether our author is the person he 
is speaking of.” 

Mr. Sharpe, however, by his quotations from 
the author, and by the illustrations which he 
himself adduces from the well-known and 
genuine monuments of Egypt, shows that 
Horapollo was not altogether misinformed ; 
and we feel a regret that, in a review like the 
present, it would not be consistent to follow 
him more minutely. The following examples 
of his quotations and notes may suffice :— 

“Chap. 56. When they wish to signify a king 
that governs absolutely, and shows no mercy to 
faults, they draw an eagle. Note. The eagle and 
globe is the usual title of a king. The eagle is an 
A, the globe is Ra, making the word king; and, 
with article prefixed, the well-known word Pha- 
raoh.—Chap. 57. When they wish to signify a 
great cyclical renovation, they draw the bird 
pheenix.” 


Mr. Sharpe, in his note upon this refers to 
a coin of the Emperor Antoninus with the 
word AIQN, an age or period, written over an 
ibis. This marks the conclusion of a great 
year, on which occasion the ibis or phoenix 
was said to return to earth. In hieroglyphics, 
a palm-branch is the word “year”; and from 
this the Greeks seem to have derived the name 
pheenix, goué, a palm-tree, for their fabled 
bird. 

Nor should the following be omitted :— 

“‘Chap. 32. When they would represent ‘delight,’ 
they write the number sixteen. Note. We have 
a coin of Hadrian, with the figures Sixteen over a 
reclining figure of a river god, to denote that six- 
teen cubits was the height of rise in the Nile at all 
times wished for. We have other coins on which 
the river god is surrounded by sixteen little naked 
children or Cupids; and it would almost seem that 
the Alexandrian artist had, in this case, had in his 
mind the similarity in sound, in the Latin lan- 
guage, between Cupids and cubits.” 


There is, also, a very interesting table of 
hieroglyphic letters, showing, in the first in- 
stance, those which had been borrowed by the 
Hebrews, and, secondly, those adopted by the 
Greeks. The Egyptian letter T, represented 
by a hand, called Teth, is clearly imitated in 
the Hebrew wv, where the thumb and bent 
fingers are still traceable. The Hebrew Aleph, 
x, and the Greek A are also derived from the 
Egyptian eagle. The Greek Delta, 4, is only a 
simplification of the Egyptian symbol of the 
human shoulder with two arms raised to a 
point; and the Hebrew k, 2, is derived from 
the human arms raised vertically in the Egyp- 
tian, but modified, by being turned on end, 
by the Hebrews. The Egyptian head-dress 
becomes the letter N both with the Hebrews 
and Greeks, and the letter S, in like manner, 
grows in both languages from a peculiar form 
adopted in the hieroglyphics. It is entertain- 
ing enough to follow out these various changes 
and adoptions, but without the types and 
hieroglyphics themselves no adequate idea can 
be given. On glancing down the columns of 
these symbolic figures, given in the plates, and 
finding how thoroughly particular forms and 
objects are thus classified and kept together, 
we feel that the author has really adopted the 
best possible system both for reference and for 
general reading; and we must, in conclusion, 
express our admiration at the very clear and 
characteristic manner in which the illustrations 
have been drawn. 
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Recollections of an Old Hussar Officer from 
1802-1815 —[Ein Deutsches Reiterleben. 
Erinnerungen eines alten Husaren Officiers 
aus den Jahren 1802-1815]. Edited by Julius 
von Wickede. Vol. I. (Berlin, Duncker; 
London, Thimm.) 

In spite of Crimean war and Indian mutiny, 

readers still linger fondly over memoirs of 

officers who distinguished themselves in the 
old war, and during the past year our columns 
have contained honourable mention of several 
works of this nature. Much greater interest, 
however, is produced by such memoirs in Ger- 
many, and naturally so; for the wars in which 
our cousins have been engaged since 1815 have 
nothing great to be proud of. The Schleswig- 

Holstein campaign people are agreed to forget; 

while all the desperate efforts made by Hack- 

linder and other appointed panegyrists of the 

Austrians will not induce their readers to regard 

the last Italian war otherwise than as an utter 

fiasco, We are not surprised, therefore, at the 
very hearty reception given to the volume we 
have now under consideration in Germany ; 
and though we may feel disposed to carp at 

Von Wickede’s reticence in the matter of the 

hero’s name, we cannot gainsay the interest of 

the volume. 

Fritz (so we must call the officer through the 
absence of a patronymic) was descended from an 
old Pomeranian family, the members of which 
had for generations devoted themselves to the 
military profession. He was born in the gar- 
rison town, where his father was attached to 
the Bliicher Hussars in 1786, and had scarce 
seen light ere his father wrapped him in a 
blanket and gallopped with him to the parade- 
ground, where he presented him triumphantly 
to his Hussars. The child’s christening was 
also strictly military; the whole regiment 
attended the church, the hero of the day being 
borne by the Quartermaster, a veteran from 
the Seven Years’ War. The cushion on which 
he lay was his father’s parade Schabracke, and | 








he was dressed in a jacket of the regimental 
cloth. The child’s education was -equally 
Spartan ; up to his fourth year he was ignorant | 
of the comforts of trousers or cap, and his exer- | 
cise consisted in riding across country on the | 


saddle-bow of the aforesaid (Quartermaster, 
hanging on, like grim death, to his white pen- 
dent moustache. 

In 1792, the boy’s father received the route 
to march against the French, and Master Fritz 
was sent off to his grandfather, in Hinder 
Pomerania. He never saw his father ag 








who was killed in action during the following 
year, The grandfather, an officer of great age, 
many wounds and noble descent, was very 


eccentric in his way, and so liberal that his 
large income hardly sufficed his outvoings. He 
had a small silver bugle, which he always took 
to bed with him, and regaled grandmamma 
with the first verse of ‘A Tower of Strength 
is our God’ before going to sleep. 
who came to the house met with a hearty 
reception. Once a notorious band of robbers 
collected at the house, in order to plunder it 
at night. Grandpapa was delighted at the 
idea of his tranquillity being broken in upon 
by a little military adventure. He armed the 
men he could trust, and lay in wait for the 
robbers. The latter were disarmed after a sharp 
action, and the next morning the old gentle- 
man had the villagers convened, and gave the 
robbers fifty lashes a-piece. Each of the latter 
then received a good breakfast, a large glass of 
brandy, and a florin for travelling expenses, 
with a hint not to return, or he would receive 
a double dose of stick, 

After awhile, grandpapa thought it advisable 


Everybody | 





that Fritz should learn something besides riding 
and shooting, and took him off to the village 
schoolmaster, with directions to treat him like 
ordinary peasant lads, “as no boy ever learned 
to read without stick”; and the schoolmaster 
did his duty conscientiously, though careful at 
each blow—and there were many of them—to 
qualify the patient as “the young lord.” 

When the lad was of the proper age, the 
old nobleman wrote to Bhicher, requesting 
him to appoint his grandson to his Hussars, 
| which was granted in the most flattering terms. 
| A parting banquet was given in the boy’s 
| honour, at which grandpapa performed an 
ancient but slightly disagreeable custom. He 
led Fritz out in presence of the assembled 
guests, and gave him a most stinging box 
on the ear, saying the while with a laugh, 
“That is the last blow, lad, you must allow to 
pass unavenged. If any one henceforward 
insults you, you will challenge him to fight 
with sabres, and hold on so long as a drop of 
blood remains in your carease.” On July 1, 
1802, our young Hussar left his paternal home, 
with well-lined pockets, to join head-quarters. 
| Our author speedily found, on joining his 
| regiment, that all that glitters is not gold in 
a soldier's life. The junkers especially were 
|most strictly looked after, as the following 
| extract will prove :— 








In summer at half-past three, in winter at half- 
| past four, the bugler blew the réveil, and we had 
| to spring at full pelt from our hard beds; a draught 
of water and a lump of ammunition bread formed 
the breakfast, and then we ran off to the stables, 
for any one who arrived but one minute too late 
j had his twenty-four hours’ confinement to the 
|} guard-room. The stable duty lasted two full 
hours, and during this period we were not allowed 
to leave the stables for a moment. During the first 
four months, in spite of my rank as junker, I was 
obliged strictly to perform all the duties of a 
private. I wielded curry-comb and wisp with a 
zeal which often made the perspiration run down 
me in streams, and cleaned the little long-maned 
| Ukraine chestnut I rode so thoroughly that even 
| my growling captain could not discover a speck of 
dirt upon it. Without daring to object, [ often 
panted through the town heavily laden with bun- 
dles of hay, or eight day 3’ rations of oats in a sack. 
The most repulsive work to me was saddle clean- 
ing; but I was obliged to do it, and I can still 
remember being put under three days’ arrest by 


my captain because one of my stirrup-buckles did 


not shine properly. I was not allowed to keep a 
lad to clean my traps, but had to do it all myself; 
an old pay-quartermaster with whom I was quar- 
tered being my instructor, and bullying me fear- 
fully. After stable duty was ended, we marched 
out, both in summer and winter, to exercise, and 
this lasted so long that we rarely got back to 
quarters before eleven o’clock. A piece of ammu- 
nition bread with a slice of sausage or cheese, 
according to the state of our finances, with a 
draught of corn-brandy from the small green flask 
in the sabretasche, formed our breakfast, which we 
took with us. 

After dinner, with which meal the captain 
supplied the junkers for a consideration, they 
had to return to the stables for two hours, after 
which they practised at a mark with pistols 
and carbines, so that they were not off duty 
till nearly six in the evening. Equally unplea- 
sant were the mornings passed in the riding- 
school, Especially when the captain was suffer- 
ing from gout in the head, for he hit out with 
his stick right and left, not being at all par- 
ticular where the blows might fall. As, how- 
ever, it was not permitted to strike or in any 
way insult a junker, the captain had sufficient 
method in his madness to declare that he did 
not mean to hit them, which was but a poor 

; consolation. After eight months’ hard training, 
| our hero was promoted to corporal’s rank, and 

















had a private to clean his horse, but felt greater 
satisfaction at his removal to Miinster, where 
he came under the personal command of 
Bliicher, who had gained a great name among 
the troops through his behaviour in the cam- 
paign of 1793. Here is a sketch of the great 
general :— 

His great good-temper, his simplicity and nature 
as well as the thorough mother-wit he always dis- 
played, rendered General von Bliicher an universal] 
favourite of the lower and middle classes. I myself 
saw him spend half-an-hour in assisting a peasant 
whose cart had been upset, and give anybody g 
light or tobacco from his own pouch. He also 
managed to get on famously with the haughty, 
retiring nobility of Miinster. He pretended not to 
notice their coldness, and was merry, unsuspecting 
and polite towards all the men, whom he frequently 
invited to dinner, and tried to warm their hearts 
with his Rhenish. The old Hussar general was, 
on such occasions, most amiable, an open-hearted 
soldier, and yet, at the same time, so crafty that 
such qualities have rarely been found united in one 
man. When he liked, he could spin the finest 
diplomatic intriguing under the mask of the most 
perfect simplicity, in a manner that Talleyrand 
might have envied. He had, too, the gift of lan- 
guage, especially over a glass of wine, and proposed 
witty improvised toasts which persons did not 
expect from an Hussar. When he liked, he could 
be very amiable to ladies of rank, and display a 
chivalrous and winning gallantry; still he did not 
like their society, as a rule, or the restraint it 
placed on him. Light-minded actresses and women 
of that class, who could stand tobacco-smoke, punch- 
bowls and equivocal jests, were the most agreeable 
company for the old soldier. 

After three years’ service, Fritz was promoted 
to a cornetcy, and did his manly devoir very 
shortly after, by a duel with a French cavalry 
officer, who insulted him at a small village inn 
where the officers of both armies were accus- 
tomed to meet. They fought on horseback, 
and the cornet managed to give his adver- 
sary a very magnificent slash across the face. 
For this exploit Fritz was sentenced to some 
weeks’ arrest. The Frenchmen, however, were 
in such fury that they resolved to challenge 
the Cornet in turn till one managed to kill 
him, and Bliicher got him out of the way 
by sending him to fetch remount horses from 
Warsaw. In the following year he was pro- 
moted to a lieutenancy, and simultaneously 
came the order to march against the French. 
According to our author’s showing, the Bhicher 
Hussars were a strange composite: there 
were among them Poles, Mecklenburgers, 
Saxons, fellows belonging to the Empire, several 
Hungarians, and even two Tartars. The regi- 
ment was generally well mounted on wild 
horses from the Ukraine, or young colts pur- 
chased in Lithuania. Altogether, the chief had 
reason to be satisfied with his men, and ex- 
pressed that satisfaction as follows :— 

“Well, Hussars, it is a pleasure to see you thus, 
and when you come to really hammering those 
cursed parlez-vous, you will do your d—d duty,” 
he shouted in his deep bass voice, so that all the 
ten squadrons could distinctly hear him. “ Cer- 
tainly, certainly, Excellency, we shall not fail,” 
the Hussars shouted ; and an old corporal who had 
served for forty years said, ‘‘ This time we shall go 
straight into Paris, and not be so cursedly hum- 
bugged as we were in 1792.”—“ Yes, old boy, this 
time we mean going in; and when we are inside 
Paris we two will drink our king’s health in the 
best champagne that is to be procured,” General 
von Bliicher said, with a laugh.—‘‘ Done, your 
Excellency; that is a bargain,” the corporal an- 
swered, amid the laughter of allthe Hussars. W ell, 
in 1806 the regiment did not reach Paris, but in 
1814 the old corporal really marched in, and went 
to Field-Marshal Bliicher to remind him of his 
promise. The old chief, who was ever the real 
soldier's friend, greeted the corporal very kindly, 
drank a bottle of champagne with him, gossipped 
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about old times, and presented him with his own 
pipe. . 

Our author, young though he was in the field, 
soon saw that there was not much chance of 
reaching Paris this journey, for the army was 
fearfully cumbered with baggage-train and 
impediments of every description. How great 
the confusion grew, will be seen from the fol- 
lowing :— 

The village of Auerstiidt, through which we had 
to pass, offered a picture of the most indescribable 
disorder. Infantry belonging to the most varying 
regiments had come together on the march, and 
among them were powder-carriages, led horses 
and the great number of useless baggage and 

k animals, which blocked up most shamefully 
the roads along which the troops had to march. 
In the midst of this turmoil could be seen and 
heard shouting and cursing field-officers, who 
could hardly hold their horses in, and Adjutants, 
trying to force their way through and unable to 
succeed: the most varying orders were given by 
the most different persons at the full pitch of their 
lungs, which no one thought proper to obey, and 
curses as powerful as the German soldier-language 
of that day knew were bandied about, mingled 
with the yells and shouts of many Poles belonging 
to South Prussian regiments, who were consider- 
ably intoxicated. To this must be added the 
sound of the drums and fifes, the clashing of the 
bugles and the louder growing thunder of the 
cannon: in short, it was a confusion and disturb- 
ance such as I never saw or heard again in my 
many later campaigns. 

With such a beginning, it is not surprising 
that the day ended in a total rout. We get 
many piquant sketches of Bliicher dashing 
about the field, and hoping that a “million 
bushel heavy thunderweathers” might smash 
up the whole lot of pigs; but even he was com- 
pelled to obey the royal command to retreat :— 

General Count Kalkreuth rode with General 
Bliicher, who selected me as his orderly officer, to 
meet Marshal Soult, and orders were given on 
both sides that hostilities should cease till the 
interview was over. Marshal Soult behaved most 
coarsely and arrogantly, displayed very brutal 
manners, which evidenced a neglected education, 
and had soon so intimidated poor old Count 
Kalkreuth, that he once more saw his only chance 
of salvation in a cowardly capitulation. Looking 
furiously round him, and replying to the imperti- 
nence of the French officers with equal coarseness, 
our old General von Bliicher, stood there during 
the entire conference, taking but little part in 
the conversation, which took place in French, a 
language he did not understand, but every now 
and then letting a hearty German curse pass his 
lips. At length Count Kalkreuth dared to propose 
a capitulation to him, and had the weakness to 
allude to the safety of Prince Augustus and His 
Majesty’s Guards. With a glance of the most utter 
contempt, Bliicher looked at Kalkreuth and then 
said aloud: “H.R.H. Prince Augustus has a 
great deal too much military honour in his breast 
to consent to such a cowardly capitulation. His 
Majesty’s Guards are brave fellows, but are worth 
no more here than any other soldiers, and the 
devil fetch me if I, for my person, accept such a 
capitulation”! Count Kalkreuth, greatly abashed, 
turned away and continued his conversation with 
Marshal Soult. As Bliicher repeatedly heard the 
word “capitulation,” his patience at length gave 
way: he walked up to Marshal Soult and said, in 
German: “T trust that the gentleman will not ask 
anything bad of me, a soldier, who have attained my 
sixtieth year with honour. As an honest soldier I 
will let myself be cut to pieces at any moment,— 
but capitulate, like a coward, I cannot and will 
not do,” and, as he said this, he dashed his sabre on 
the ground. 

Hostilities began again at once, and the 
Prussians retreated in good order. e long, 
however, Prince Hohenlohe caused his division 
of 15,000 men to lay down their arms, and 
Bliicher resolved to fight his way with his 
brigade into Mecklenburg. His ten thousand 


journey, disguised as a 





men were at once closely pursued by three | 


French corps under Murat, Soult, and Berna- 
dotte. But Bliicher did not care: he was 
ready to sacrifice his own detachment, if it 
would give Prussia time to get under arms 
again. When the troops eventually reached 
Liibeck, they were forced to remain there, 
for Bliicher could not obtain shipping enough 
to carry out his original design of crossing 
by water to East Prussia. During the siege 
our author was dangerously wounded, but 
found shelter in the house of a worthy tanner, 
who concealed him from the French, and when 
he was sufficiently cured of his wounds, put him 
on his road to East Prussia. In the meanwhile 
Bliicher had capitulated with the remnant of 
his force at Ratkau, writing under the docu- 
ment, “Tonly capitulate because I have no 
bread or ammunition left.” When the French 
objected to this clause, the brave old man 
asked for the paper back, and declared that in 
that case the Prussians would defend them- 
selves to the last man. ‘The French were 
compelled to give way. On December 31, 
1806, our author set out on his perilous 
cattle-dealer, by the 
stage coach, and arrived safely at Berlin. The 
account he gives of Athens, on the Spree, at 
that day is anything but refreshing :— 

Never had I felt so affected by the changes that 
had taken place as when I saw the French behaving 
with such unbounded arrogance in Berlin. How 
unspeakably miserable too was the conduct of the 
whole high-born and lowly populace. All the edu- 
cated circles of officials, bankers, beaux esprits and 
artists, who had formerly been so delighted, 
when Prince Louis Ferdinand, or any other mem- 
ber of the royal family honoured them with his 
presence, were now more Gallican than many of the 
French officers. The Emperor Napoleon, though 
he gagged Germany and trampled her under bis 
feet, was their hero and delight; the French lan- 
guage was the only one fashionable—especially in 
the salons of the plutocracy; and the impertinence 
of French officers to ladies and unmarried girls was 
regarded as amiability and elegance of manner. 

Shaking off the dust of this ungrateful city, 
ow author made the best of his way to East 
Prussia. The first action he was engaged in 
after reporting himself at head-quarters was 
Prussian Eylau. After the battle was over, a 
very painful incident occurred to him. He came 
across an old school friend, lying, hopelessly 
wounded, on the ground, who implored him to 
put an end to his sufferings. After a struggle 
with his feelings, our author consented, and 
called up one of his escort, an old Pole, who blew 
out the wretched man’s brains, with about as 
much compunction as if treading on a beetle. 
The following passage is very true, and refers to 
a point not so often thought of by those who 
read of gallant battles :— 

The nocturnal ride over the battle-field had 
something remarkably horrible about it. All around 
lay dead and wounded soldiers and horses, thrown 
away and broken weapons, deserted carts and 
similar matters. Our horses shied and reared at 
every moment, and we could only advance at a 
foot-pace, through fear of being thrown. Truly 
heartrending were the sight and lamentations of the 
many hundred wounded, who lay about in heaps, 
with frightfully smashed limbs, and it had been as 
yet impossible to afford them the necessary help. 
The piercing cold which got into the open wounds, 
not only produced increased agony, but injured them 
so much that eventyal surgical help rarely availed 
aught. How many shrieks I was compelled to hear, 
though unable to assist! how many earnest entrea- 
ties for assistance pass by unheeded! A battle- 
field, when the fight is raging, the guns are thun- 
dering, the bugles crashing, the drums rolling, and 
the earth groaning beneath the hoofs of horses, is 
the grandest spectacle a true man can behold; but 
a deserted battle-field, with its countless wounded, 
is, when the veil of night covers all and a piercing 





north-east wind whistles over the ground, as was 


now the case, a fearful spot, whose overpowering 
effect it is not so easy to get rid of again. 

This, the second great action in which our 
author was engaged, also terminated in a re- 
treat; and Napoleon was consequently enabled 
to tell startled Europe that he had gained a 
victory over the allied Russians and Prussians. 
How little true this was, we know now; but 
it served the despot’s purpose at the moment, 
for the most ardent patriots began to despair. 
As our author does not deal much in polities, 
we will pass over to his account of the Russian 
Army, which he had frequent opportunities of 
inspecting when sent with despatches to Gene- 
ral Benningsen. It will be seen that there was 
slight difference between 1807 and 1855:— 

As a general rule, I found the Russian private 
awkward, not sufficiently independent, and in this 
respect far inferior to the Frenchman; but, at the 
same time brave, obedient to the slightest order, 
and possessing great endurance, which rendered 
him capable of great fatigue. Unfortunately, 
the Commissariat of the Russian Army was most 
irregular and defective; the poor soldiers suffered 






serious want of necessaries, and were often so 
hungry that they begged bread from the Prussians. 


This bad treatment caused the Lazarettos to be 
crowded, and desertion to prevail most extensively. 
Iam convinced that the Russian Army in 1807 
lost far more troops by neglect than by the bullets 
of the enemy. 

The natural consequence was, that the Rus- 
sians were feared by the country folk even 
more than the French. They would not starve, 
and so took to stealing food; and, of course, 
the pilfering did not stop there. Punishment 
was not of the slightest use to check the evil. 
Our author saw a white-hearded Cossack re- 
ceive his seventy-five lashes for stealing a silver 
spoon, without a murmur. When the punish- 
ment was over, the Cossack shook himself like 
a poodle, crawled up to his Colonel, tried to 
kiss his hand, and asked, in a flattering tone, 
“But, papa, I suppose I can now keep the 
glittering thing, since I have received m 
proper dose for it?” When this was refused, 
he seemed to be penetrated with a sense of 
the injustice dealt him; but it was only fora 
moment: he jumped on his shaggy pony, and 
began chatting to his comrades as if nothing 
had happened. 

The campaign was suddenly closed by the 
Treaty of Tilsit; and we must leave our Hussar 
for the present, hoping ere long to chronicle 
his victories, as we have done his reverses. 
Such books as this deserve special attention at 
the present moment; for, apart from their per- 
sonal interest, the object of these publications 
is to keep up in the mind of Germans that 
detestation of the French which characterized 
the Great War. While we deplore, we cannot 
blame, the display of such a temper; for, in 
spite of all the efforts Prussia has made, and 
is still making, should hostilities break out with 
France, the page of history would, at the out- 
set, record many a day as disastrous as that of 
Jena. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Heroine of the Greek Revolution ; or, Scenes 
in Greece from the Year 182/-28S—[H Hpwrg rng 
EdAnvecene Eravacracewe, nrot VKyvac ev EX- 
Aadt, avo Tov Erove 1821-28]. By Stephanos 
T. Xenos. (Published by the Author.)—London 
is, indeed, a wonderful city, where the Aladdin 
lamp, money, can procure you anything. This fact 
is no less true in literature than in other things. 
A French paper was once a novelty in London; 
but we have now a German, Spanish, Russian, 
and, lastly, a Romaic newspaper published in 
London; and the book before us is a modern 
Greek historical novel, written, printed and pub- 
lished in London. This is an interesting work 
for the Greek student who may wish to compare 
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the Greek language as now spoken in Athens with 
the language of Demosthenes. We can recom- 
mend it for this purpose, as it is a fair specimen of 
the current literature, written by a Greek gentle- 
man now residing in London. It will be seen 
that the language now spoken and written in 
Athens and all the principal towns of Greece is 
essentially the same as that of the Alexandrine 
and Byzantine periods. Nearly all the words are 
the same, or spring from the same roots :—the 
grammar, however, is modern, much simpler than 
the ancient, and has the features which distin- 
guish all modern languages. In accordance with 
this, the construction of the sentence is simpler 
and clearer than in the old language, but less 
imposing, charming and poetical. We have proofs 
of the Modern Greek language existing as such, 
and nearly the same as at present, before the end 
of the twelfth century. From that time to within 
fifty years ago, many words from the French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Turkish languages crept into the 
language, but took no permanent hold on it; and 
almost all of them have now been eliminated, and 
replaced by words coined from ancient roots. We 
give the following as specimens :—Posta now re- 
jected for rayvdpopeioyv. An hotel is now appro- 
priately called Zevudoyeioy or tavdoyxeioy, a uni- 
versity wavemiorjpioy, and the exchange the 
xepnpariornpiov. The present work treats of a 
period so full of stirring incident that it could 
scarcely fail to be interesting; and, we must say, it 
does not fail. The seven years of the Greek Revolu- 
tion are the period ; and with many readers, perhaps, 
it will be more popular than the great authority on 
the subject—the work of Tricoupés. The style of 
Mr. Xenos is a fair specimen of that of the writers of 
his day. They are all doing their best to re-erect 
the fabric of the ancient language, of which the 
modern language may be said to be the ruin. They 
have succeeded in saving the dative case, which 
was for a time lost, and are striving hard to re- 
introduce the old infinitive instead of the awk- 
ward construction with relative sentences. This, 
however, we believe, will cost them many years to 
bring into general use. Mr. Xenos occasionally 
approaches the ancient language very closely, and 
endeavours to give that rhetorical turn, and make 
use of those concise participial forms, which cha- 
racterize the ancient language. In this he occa- 
sionally succeeds very well, at other times only suc- 
ceeds in making the sentence dragging and obscure. 

Constance Dale: a Story. By Charlotte Hard- 
castle. 2 vols. (Newby.)—And a very hackneyed 
story, too, but by no means an unpleasing version 
of it. Still, we cannot help feeling that we have 
met all the people very often before in the bright 
realms of fiction, and know them by heart most 
thoroughly. The selfish, rich man, with his ner- 
vous, peevish wife, his vain daughter and extrava- 
gant son, are regular stock novel characters. Still 
more so are the poor widowed curate’s wife and 
her lovely, meek, angelic daughter. As is usual 
in these cases, the poor widow dies, and the lovely 
orphan is unwillingly received into the family of 
the wealthy merchant, where she bears taunts and 
insults and sneers as the heroine of a novel should 
do. However, as cousin Ferdinand is decently 
civil to her and thinks her pretty, she makes it 
her duty to fall in love with him on the spot, and 
to refuse very eligible offers for his sake, thereby 
covering herself with disgrace in the eyes of the 
rest of the family; and finding that the house is 
getting too hot to hold her, Constance Dale departs, 
with the laudable intention of “going out as a 
governess.” Her friend, Theresa Arnold, who, 
though strong-minded, with a rather masculine 
affection for horses and dogs, is a very real and 
solid character, insists on Miss Dale remaining 
with her,—Ferdinand, who is sorry for his poor 
little cousin, but who, unfortunately, has a very 
bright particular star of his own, generously fur- 
nishing the wherewithal for her present mainte- 
nance. Perhaps it will be scarcely necessary to 
add that, the uncle being ruined and repenting of 
his sins, Constance instantly returns to her duties, 
and does everything for everybody, whereby she 
heaps coals of fire upon the heads of her remorseful 
relations. Ferdinand’s star having set, or, in other 
words, having married somebody else, he suddenly 





becomes aware that Constance would suit him 


(Ward & Lock),—The White Scalper, by Gustave 


quite as well, faute de mieux, and he accordingly | Aimard (Ward & Lock),—Zord Brougham’s Ad. 


loses no time in making her a very happy woman. 


} 


dress at the National Association of Social Science 


Such is the story of ‘Constance Dale.’ There is | (Murray),—and Government Education, reprinted 
nothing at all new or original in it; but the whole | from the Edinburgh Review (Longman).— Amongst 


tone of the book is unexceptionable, and the moral 
at the end is excellent. 


our newest translations we have Alexis de Tocque- 
ville’s Memoir, Letters and Remains, translated from 


On the Hypethron of Greek Temples: a Paper | the French by the Translator of ‘ Napoleon’s Cor. 


read before the Archeological Society of Berlin, | respondence with King Joseph’ (Macmillan & Co.) 
together with some Observations in reply to the| —and Vol. IV. of Mr. Kennedy’s translation of 
By Edward Falkener. | 


Reviewers of ‘Dedalus.’ 


> 


The Orations of Demosthenes, has been added to 


(Longman & Co.)—Under the convenient name of | Mr. Bohn’s “Classical Library,”—and, into French, 
a ‘Reply,’ &c. to the reviewers of his ‘ Dedalus,’ | a first volume of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Woman 
Mr. Edward Falkener finds opportunity to be more | in White, by M. E. D. Forgues (Hetzel), — 
explicit on his subject, and to make some impor-} Our second editions consist of Major Richards’s 
tant statements which he had hitherto omitted. | Cresus, King of Syria: a Tragedy (Longman),—Mr, 
Taking away the remarks thus elicited by different | Hull's Coal Fields of Great Britain (Stanford),— 
reviewers and his observations on the recent statues | The Queen’s Isle: Chapters on the Isle of Wight, 
erected in London, very little matter would appear | wherein Church Truths are blended with Island 
to be left to form the paper read, as mentioned on! Beauties, by Rosa Raine (Masters),—The Court of 
the title-page, before the Archxological Society of | Cacus ; or the Story of Burke and Hare, by A. 


Berlin. 
followed his speculations with interest, and referred 
others to the nature of his authorities. The main 
novelty of his recent publication consists in two 
woodcuts, which are feebly executed, and which 


openly endeavour to convey a sting with them toa) 


contemporary reviewer and a writer on classic Art. 
The first woodcut represents a Pygmy hurling a 
lance from behind a large shield, bearing the head of 
Minerva, and is inaccurately designated ‘“‘SyLvan 
sports, from the Sub-uRBAN villa, Pompeii.” The 


second shows a figure of Jupiter scrambling up the | 


| 


tiles of the roof of a temple in a manner and style | 


of movement which none but the draughtsman 
ever devised, and which the circumstances he alludes 
to could not have in any way necessitated. With 
his ridicule and condemnation of the statue of 


Honour in Waterloo Place we fully concur, but on | 


all other points of the book hecannot be said to have 
advanced his subject, or indeed to have thrown on it 
any really new light. His additional quotations are 
well to the purpose, and it is easy to understand 
that Mr. Falkener would gladly incorporate them 
as speedily as possible with that which he had 
already written. Why not published together in 
the first instance, the author himself can best 
judge. The question of a vertical Hypzethron seems, 


We have already [see Athen. No. 1724], Leighton (Houlston & Wright)—and The True Text 


of the Holy Scriptures, by Herman Heinfetter 
(Heylin).—A_ third edition of Mr. Smith’s Book 
for a Rainy Day (Bentley).—A fourth edition of 
Mr, Bowman's Practical Chemistry, edited by C. L, 
Bloxam, (Churchill).—A seventh edition of Dr. Tay- 
lor’s Medical Jurisprudence (Churchill) has appeared, 
—A few miscellanies which defy classification may 
be handed over to the reader in a batch :—Our- 
Whole Country ; or, Past and Present of the United 
States, by J. W. Barber and H. Howe (Triibner), 
—Panini, his Place in Sanskrit Literature: an In- 
vestigation of some Literary and Chronological Ques- 
tions which may be settled by a Study of his Works, 
by Theodor Goldstiicker (Triibner),—Votes on Shoe- 
ing Horses, by Lieut.-Col. Fitzwygram (Smith, Elder- 
& Co.),—Volume XIX. of Thiers’ History of the 
Consulate and the Empire (Willis & Sotheran),— 


A New Bibliotheca Piscatoria ; or, General Catalogue | 


of Angling and Fishing Literature (Field Office),— 


Parts I. to IV. of The Rebellion Record; a Diary of 
American Events, edited by Frank Moore (Triibner), 
—M. Didot’s Missel de Jacques Juvénal des Ursins, 
cédé a la Ville de Paris (Didot),— third and 
fourth volumes of the short-hand writer’s notes of" 


| the Speeches on the Trial of Warren Hastings, 


however, to be clearly decided; but the writer's | 
notion of an arched roofing of wood still remains a | 


curious and unsupported theory. The frontispiece 
to the ‘ Deedalus’ Mr, Falkener explains (at page 9) 
as intended solely “‘ to show the wonderful effect of 
the chryselephantine statues of the ancients, filling 
all the temple, and being, by their varied colour, in 
harmony with the polychromic architecture which 
surrounded them.” This explanation is singularly 
unfortunate, as the plate fails entirely in its object. 
The architect’s intention would never be suspected, 
and those who look at the frontispiece are not at 


edited by E. A. Bond, of the British Museum 
(Longman),— Volume V. of the Rev. Dr. Ward- 
law’s Posthumous Works, edited by his son, the 
tev. J. S. Wardlaw (Fullarton & Co.), and The 
Britannia Almanac for the Past and Future, by T. 
B. Cook (Stanford). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Acts, Public General, 24 & 25 Vict., 1861, 8vo. 4s. 6d. swd. 
Balfour’s Drift: a Story of Waifs and Strays, 18mo. ls. swd. 
Bayley’s Handbook of the Slide Rule, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Beale on the Simple Tissues of the Human Body, 8vo. 78. 6d. el. 
Bickersteth, Frances and Elizabeth, Memorials of, 13th edit. 33. 6d. 
Cabinet Pictures from Modern Painters, folio, 12s. bds. 


| Clarke’s Acts and Writings of the Apostles, Vol.1, cr. 8vo. 72. 6d. cl. 


all impressed with the ‘‘ wonderful effect” of the | 
statue in the same sense in which the author meant | 
it. He himself, in asubsequent passage, admits the | 


picture to have been a failure; and we, therefore, 


| Family Sav 


regret that he did not, in the first instance, deter- | 
| 


mine to withdraw it. 
Byron’s lines upon the Venus de’ Medici, ‘ think- 
ing that poetry would be considered as a kind of 


embellishment to the book,” we now learn that | 


Mr. Falkener reproached himself all the time that 
he had inserted a photograph of the statue, and, 
in conclusion, confesses that he has nothing to say 
upon it. 

We have on our table—new editions of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s Hide and Seek (Low),—and 
Volume I. of Cooper's Dictionary of Practical Sur- 
gery, by S. A. Lane (Longman).—The reprints, 
since our last announcement, include The History 
and Articles of Masonry, now first published from 
a MS. in the British Museum, by Matthew Cooke 
(Spencer),—from the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
The Telescope, by Sir John F. W. Herschel (Black), 
—India-Rubber, or Caoutchouc ; its Past, Present, 
and probable Future, by E. T. Dunn (Wilson),-— 
Military Gymnastics of the French, by A. Steinmetz 
(Mitchell),—Military Instruction for the Cavalry 
Carbine and Pistol, recently issucd to the French 
Cavalry, by A. Steinmetz (Mitchell),—Summer on 
the Lakes, an Autobiography, by Margaret F. Ossoli 


Whilst transcribing Lord | 





Clarke’s Comment. on O. & N. Tests., new edit. Vol. 4, 10s. 6d. cl. 
Cornish’s Stranger’s Guide through birmingham, fe. 8vo. 1s. swd. 
Copping’s Home at Rosefield, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Denison’s Church Rate a National Trust, new edit. 8vo. 5. cl. 
De Porquet’s Le Trésor de l’Ecolier Francais, 39th edit. 12mo. 33, 6d. 
De Pressens¢’s Rosa: a Story for Girls, by Mrs. Fletcher, 2s. cl. 
English Sacred Poetry, selected by Willmott, 4to. 2ts. cl. gilt. 
all, 2nd edit. er. 8vo. 28. 6d. cl. 
Farrar’s Eric: or, Little by Little, 5th edit: fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Francatelli’s Cook’s Guide, 2nd edit. er. 8vo. 58. cl. 
Glover’s England, the Remnant of Judah, 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Guizot, L’ Eglise et la Société Chrétiennes en 1861, 8vo. 5s. swd. 
Gurney’s Restoration ; or, Completion of Reformation, 8vo. 2s. swd. 
Hazlitt and Roche’s General Orders in Bankruptcy, 1861, 2s. swd. 
Horace’s Art of Poetry, literally transl. by Robinson, fe. 8yo. 28. 
House’s Missionary in Many Lands, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Hullett’s The True Light, and other Sermons, cr, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Hymns for all Seasons, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Jaques’s The Gospel the only true Foundation of Morality, 7s. 6d. 
Lewis’s Pankruptey Manual, 4th edit. with Rules & Orders, 1s.6d. 
s Pulmonary Consumption, &c. 10th edit. 8vo. 33. 6d. el. 
y of * sand Reviews,’ 8vo. 13: swad. 
eases of India, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
New Farmer’s Almanac, 1862, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Old Manor's Heir, er. 8vo. 108, 6d. el. 
Perry's Contributions to an Amateur Magazine, 2nd ed. 8s. ¢d. cl. 
Pey. ley & Hatt’s Law relating to Bankruptcy, 3rd edit. 1s. 6d. cl 
Parlour Lib., ‘ Olive,’ new edit. fe. 8vo. 29. bds. 
Price's God’s Dealings with his Church: Sermons, 12mo. 28. ¢ . 
Rank and Talent of the Time: Contemporary Biography, 68. cl. 
Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, Autumn Edition, 1861, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Routledge’s Riddles and Jokes, fe. 8vo. 1s. bds. 
Smith’s Pilgrim’s Staff, new edit. 2 vols. 12mo. each 5s. cl. 
Siege and History of Londonderry, ed. by Hampton, 4s. 6d. cl. 
Sala’s Dutch Pictures, with Sketches in the Flemish Manner, 53. 
Swinhoe’s Narrative of the North China Campaign of 1860, 12s. cl. 
Smollett’s Humphry Clinker, cheap edit. 12mo. 2s. bds. 
Stanford’s Joseph Alleine, his Companions and Times, 78. 6d. cl. 
Soyer’s Modern Housewife, new edit. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Test., Gr., Webster & Wilkinson, V. 2, Epistles& Apooalypee, 248. 
Tottie’s Designs for Sepulchral Monuments, new ed. folio, 30s. cl. 
Taylor’s Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry, 8vo. 108. 6d. cl. 
Useful Library, Holdsworth’s Law of Bankruptcy, fe. 8vo. 18. bds. 
Woman's Service on the Lord’s Day, 3rd edit. fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife, new edit. post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Wall's Artistic Colouring as Applied to Photographs, cr. 8v0. 68. 6d... 
Wood's Natural History Picture Book, Birds, 4to. 58. ¢l. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT.]—AUTOGRAPH, &e. OF JONA- 
N WILD.—SOUTHGATE & BARRETT, 22, Fleet 
Street, will SELL by AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
an Original Petition of Jonathan Wild’s to the Lords of the 
Treasury, praying for payment of the sum of 100l., for 
apprehending one John Allen, convicted of robbing Dr. 
Wasey. Also, an original Treasury Order, for the payment 
to Wild of 100/., for apprehending the Footpads who fired 
upon Thomas Micklethwaite, Esq., and the night following 
murdered Mrs. Mary Knapp, with Wild’s receipt on the 
pack thereof for the sum in question. Also, the extremely 
rare print, from the Strawberry Hill Collection, entitled, 
‘The Thief-taker taken; or, Jonathan Unveiled.’ Up- 
wards of two hundred volumes of Reports of Criminal 
Trials, Lives and Careers of Notorious Criminals, scarce 
Pamphlets, rare Broadsides, and singular cuttings from Old 
Newspapers (the whole illustrated with upwards of one 
thousand scarce and curious Engravings), are included in 
the same Sale.—Catalogues are now ready. 


CRIMINAL TRIALS.—A curious and unique Collection, 
embracing Reports of Criminal Trials, Lives and Careers 
of Notorious Criminals, scarce Pamphlets, Dying Speeches 
and Confessions, Autographs, Fac-similes, &c., with up- 
wards of one thousand rare Prints illustrative of Crime in 
Great Britain during the past two hundred years, will be 
SOLD by AUCTION, by Messrs. SOUTHGATE & BAR- 
RETT, 22, Fleet Street, on WEDNESDAY NEXT.—Cata- 
logues are now ready. 





HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Since our last account of the works progressing 
at the Horticultural Gardens, South Kensington, 
much has been done towards their completion 
which developes the general plan, and the system 
of decoration to be employed upon it, so that the 
appearance of the whole is considerably enhanced. 
The arcades on the western side have had large 
sheets of glass inserted into the inner of the 
coupled shaftings that divide them and abut 
upon the piers. These are judiciously inserted 
on the inner shafts so as not to destroy the 
effect of duplication as seen from without, nor to 
break up the look of depth in the arcade itself. 
We think it would have been a still better plan to 
have placed the glass within, and entirely detached 
from the terra-cotta shafts, so that their shadows 
and force of character should not have been 
affected in any way. Vases have been placed at 
intervals along the lower path leading to the great 
central avenue; and at the intersection of these 
ways stands a great vase to be replaced at some 
future time, we hope, by a single-jet fountain rising 
clear from a low basin, like that in the Temple, 
the only really tasteful fountain in London. Such 
a jet as this would cost but a trifle, and give a 
look of sparkling life not now to be found in the 
lower portion of the gardens. As yet, the arcade 
to the south, that abutting on the International 
Exhibition building, is unglazed; this will be 
surmounted by the dining-rooms belonging to 
the Exhibition,—a site affording a view over the 
whole grounds of the Horticultural Society. New 
beds and rich turf have been laid throughout 
the gardens; the beauty of the grass, with its won- 
derfully deep verdure, is deliciously refreshing to 
the eye. As well as the season will allow, and far 
beyond expectation, the beds themselves bloom 
with lovely hues, harmoniously graded. The em- 
broidery beds rather disappoint our expectations 
of their success in the way of colour, although it is 
more than probable that a certain ashy lowness of 
tint they exhibit may be but the effect of contrast 
with the intensely warm depth of the verdure on 
the plats and the glacis. When winter shall have 
reduced this, and the embroidery beds are seen in 
the position for which they have been designed, 
no doubt they will do justice to the expectations 
formed on account of their construction, novelty 
and purpose. 

Against the northern angles of these triangular 
beds, and at the point of intersection of the central 
cross-walk with the central promenade, vases are 
placed, which are singularly poor in design, and 
totally different in merit from those which appear 
on the upper terraces, At the east end of the 
central cross-walk two of the statues of Victory, 
by Rauch, appear. These are probably the artist’s 
finest works, and, indeed, are amongst the most 
admirable of modern sculptures. Placed as they 
are in these gardens, their effect is surprisingly 
beautiful. They have been presented to the Horti- 
cultural Society by the Prince Consort, and were 
expressly cast in bronze, by permission of the King 
of Prussia, from the models made for him by the 





famous sculptor. The west end of the same walk | Du Chaillu inform us what became of the “ huge 


will be, we believe, adorned with similar statues, 
also the gift of Prince Albert, of Victory, of diverse 
design, however. The bridges traversing the canals 
on either side of the gardens have, of course, been 
completed some months since. The upper portion 
of the eastern arcade, designed by Mr. 8. Smirke, 
based upon examples of Milanese quattro-cento brick 
work, remains much as it did. The costly pro- 
cess of carving the stone caps of the piers in this 
arcade has ceased, the single example executed 
being so exceedingly tame as to be artistically 
useless and of no characteristic value. 

The northern arcade, whose curving horns in- 
clgse the upper portion of the gardens, has been 
carried out very successfully, upon the design of 
Mr. S. Smirke, after the arcade of the Villa Albani 
at Rome. On the west side, an experimental frieze 
has been introduced above one of the arches, with 
very questionable advantage, we think, because 
the design is tame and rather vulgar, and the 
colour coarse. In far better taste are the spandrels 
below this, where a similar experiment has been 
made; that to the north, showing boys amongst 
foliage, is excellent. The sides of the great central 
cascade tank have been constructed, as well as the 
basins above it, over which, and beneath the pedes- 
tal of the sculptured Memorial of the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851, the water will pour in a grand tor- 
rent. The pedestal in question is also complete; 
it is four-square, having in each of its faces a basin 
and bold jet of water. The Memorial it is to sus- 
tain consists of statues of each quarter of the globe, 
surrounding one of Her Majesty. The band-houses 
on the upper terraces are progressing rapidly, and 
display much elegance of design. These are the 
work of Capt. Fowke, as also are the Council 
Chamber, the lower east and south arcades, and 
the conservatory. The last is truly a charming place, 
lofty, graceful and bold; its interior is by far the 
most beautiful of the like in this country. This 
work may be said to be now complete. It has been 
already described in the Atheneum: since when 
the introduction of the plants has given expression 
and colour to it. We regret to notice that zinc 
roofs are being placed on the band-house, believing, 
as we do, that copper, the colour of whose oxidated 
surface is so very lovely, would be preferable. 
The zine looks dull, heavy and cold, and will get 
blackish. 





MR. DU CHAILLU AND HIS ADVENTURE WITH 
A GORILLA, 
Walton Hall, October 14, 1861. 

In my history of the monkey family (see 3rd 
volume of ‘ Essays,’ Longman) I have shown that 
these interesting animals are inhabitants of the 
trees, and not of the ground. I have maintained 
that in trees alone they find subsistence. In trees 
they wander perfectly secure; and in trees they 
take their ordinary rest. 

Let me remark here (notwithstanding what ana- 
tomists may teach to the contrary), that the Gorilla 
and every other ape have received their long and 
brawny forelegs, not for offensive or defensive mea- 
sures, but solely, like the sloth, to enable them to 
pass from branch to branch with a rapidity like 
unto that of an arrow from the hunter’s bow,—their 
hinder legs acting as mere props in the transit. 
Anatomists ought to know that the Gorilla, being 
an ape, has non-retractile claws; so that it never 
attacks its foe, or defends itself, with the forefeet, 
but invariably with the mouth. Wherefore, I con- 
demn unhesitatingly Mr. Du Chaillu’s description 
of a Gorilla giving the negro a ‘tremendous blow 
with its immense open paw.” 

Long ago, Buffon pronounced the sloth to be a 
“bungled composition of Nature,” and his fol- 
lowers held the same opinion up to the early part of 
the present century, when, in the year 1812, I went 
in search of the sloth through the wilds of Guiana. 
There, after numberless experiments, I- clearly 
saw that, on the ground, it appeared certainly a 
“bungled composition,” but that, in the trees, its 
real contour and its activity were surprisingly 
attractive. But to the Gorilla.—Mr. Du Chaillu 
informs us that the Gorilla met its adversary face 
to face, and ‘used its arms, as weapons of defence, 
just as a man or prize-fighter would.” Will Mr. 





superimpendent” body of the Gorilla, when its 
slender and tottering legs were deprived of the 
aid which they received from the long arms, before 
it had put itself in the attitude of “‘a man or of a 
prize-fighter”? ‘‘Its short and slender legs are 
not able firmly to sustain the vast body,” says 
Mr. Du Chaillu. Again, the “long arms are used 
in a clumsy way to balance the body and keep up 
the ill-sustained equilibrium.” An honest answer 
to these queries would be “‘ Procumbit humi bos” 
—the beast must naturally be floored. 
CHARLES WATERTON. 





NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF PERSPECTIVE. 
No. I. 
,' ' October 16, 1861. 

A few words on the principle of Perspective may 
give me more readers. When, keeping the eye 
steadily at one point before a glass plate, we note 
how the distant objects beyond appear to be thrown 
upon the glass, it will be obvious that any given 
length of line cuts a smaller figure on the glass the 
further off it is removed. If two parallel lines be 
drawn side by side, directly away from the picture, 
say always three feet apart, and if a three-foot line 
travel between the two, the appearance of this 
three-foot line will become less and less, until it 
is not distinguishable from a point: that is, the pic- 
tures of the, parallels will appear to meet. In 
strict geometry, the three-foot line must recede ad 
infinitum before it becomes only a point on the 
picture. If other lines be drawn parallel to those 
already supposed, their representations on the 
picture will also converge towards the point of 
meeting already noticed. And this point is the 
one directly opposite to the eye: it is called the 
vanishing point of all lines which go directly away 
from the picture, or are perpendicular to the pic- 
ture. The unpractised reader must endeavour to 
remember that the plate of glass which I have 
called the picture is not a small piece in a frame, 
but extends upwards and downwards and sideways 
without end. We thus get the one vanishing 
point of Agatharchus, which might take the name 
of its founder, for it was the head of a good system. 
It is often called the point of sight, a phrase which 
more properly belongs to the position of the eye: 
the centre of the picture is, I think, the best of its 
names, if agatharch will not do. Some distinction 
is wanted, for, since Brook Taylor, every line in 
the picture has its centre. Every other set of 
parallels has also its vanishing point, except only 
when the lines are parallel to the picture as well 
as to one another. And the rule for determining 
vanishing points is as follows:—Draw a line 
through the eye-point parallel to any system of 
parallel lines, and the point in which this line cuts 
the picture is the vanishing point required. Paral- 
lel lines which are parallel to the picture are repre- 
sented by parallels on the picture. Next after the 
point of sight in importance, are what are called 
the points of distance, distant from the point of 
sight on one side and the other by as much as the 
distance of the eye from the picture: these are the 
vanishing points of all lines halfway between per- 
pendicular and parallel to the picture. 

Agatharchus started a vanishing point: but the 
proverb Ce n'est que le premier pas qui cotite was not 
verified. We must come to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century before we can prove the publication 
of a second vanishing point. Our materials for the 
fifteenth century are very imperfect. We are told 
of Squarcione, who had hundreds of pupils, and 
taught—we are not told what, except that it was 
Perspective. We hear of Pietro della Francesca, 
commonly called—even by Italians—Pietro di 
Borgo, because he was de Burgo Sancti Sepulchri: 
his pupil, Lucas Pacioli, of whom more presently, 
was Di Borgo for the same reason. It is stated 
that this Pietro wrote three books on Perspective: 
but the work is lost. Tiraboschi says that he was 
well versed in Euclid, and especially in the regular 
solids, of which Pacioli stole his writings and pub- 
lished them as his own. I find that Tiraboschi 
has here got hold by the wrong end of a story told 
by Egnazio Danti, in his commentary on Vignola. 
Danti says that Peter di Borgo, Da Vinci, and 
others whom he names, drew the regular solids in 
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rspective, and that Lucas di Borgo (Pacioli) 
published these drawings as hisown. This means, 
for our comfort, that there were careless people 
among our predecessors as well as among ourselves: 
for if Danti had looked at the preface of the book 
which has the drawings, he would have found that 
Pacioli announces them as the work of his friend 
Leonardo da Vinci. There is some hope of 
recovering the writings of Della Francesca. 
Vasari states that they were at Urbino: Prof. 
Veratti of Modena (Matem. Ital. Modena, 1860) 
says they were lodged in the Vatican library; I 
have been told of a copy in the library of Paris. 
Veratti adds, that their author died about 1482; 
and that he was a painter until he grew blind, 
when he took to geometry and perspective. Such 
is the sort of information which is current about 
Perspective in Italy in the fifteenth century, where 
practice was making good progress. Any amount 
of enlargement of means may have been made by 
one or another without publication; but there is 
strong negative presumption deducible in the 
following way. 

First, that little encyclopedia of many eclitions, 
by Reisch, which is called the ‘ Margarita Philoso- 
phica,’ though quite ready, as we shall see, to grasp | 
at the means of diffusing information on the sub- 
ject, has nothing at all on Perspective up to 
about 1508. Secondly, the two great mathema. | 

| 





tician-painters, Leonardo da Vinci (died 1519) and 
Albert Diirer (died 1528) cannot be proved to have 
had any perspective of more than one vanishing 
point. 

Da Vinci was, by universal consent, a 
master of perspective. But the production of very | 
finished specimens of graphical art was the possi- | 
bility of his time as much as of any other. The | 
first-class draughtsman managed, in one way of 





creat 





another, to do all that could be done: the differ- 
ence between one period and another lies in the 
facility of the mode of doing it. Da Vinci wrote 
on Perspective: the collection of fragments which 
goes by the name of his work ‘ Della Pittura’ con- 
tains many references to his work on our subject; 
of which it is conjectured that manuscripts are 
still in existence. Venturi says that Cellini, by 
his own account, had a manuscript in his possession, 
and lent it to Serlio, presently mentioned, who 
published as much of it as he could understand. 
This statement is void by indefiniteness. More- 
over Danti, above mentioned, makes Nerlio steal 
from Peruzzi of Sienna, whom he makes to take 
his methods fairly from Pietro di Borgo. That 
this Serlio was a thief is repeated by a score; 
everything is settled except whether he robbed 
Peruzzi or Da Vinci. In ‘The School for Scandal’ 

















Sir Peter walks in, a sound man, at the very 
moment when the whole difficulty is reduced to 
whether he had just been wounded by sword or 


by pistol: and furtherexamination may possibly give 
a similar ending in the present case. Some make 
him rob both, for safety. At the very time of 
writing I chance to light upon one instance of the 
growth of astory. Bayle has it that Budzus stole 
three hours for study on his wedding-day; Dibdin | 
has got it up to his complaining that he could not | 
get more than six. What I have to do with the 
accusation is to remark that these and various 
other charges of appropriation show that there was 
a strong—and most likely a just—impression of 
the existence of a great deal of unpublished know- 
ledge. 

I believe that there is not in existence any proof} 
of Da Vinci's skill over and above what he showed 
in his paintings and remaining drawings, except | 
the geometrical plates which he drew for the 
‘ Divina Proportione’ of his friend Lucas Pacioli, 
publishedin 1509. These are fifty-nine perspective 
drawings of solids, both solida and vacwu; the 
second term means drawn with solid bar-edges 
instead of closed faces. Throughout the sixteenth 
century it seems to have been considered a triumph 
of art to represent complicated solids, with a pyra- 
mid on each face. Thus Da Vinci gives an icosa 
hedron, a figure inclosed by twenty triangles, in 
which each triangle is then made the base of an 
outlying pyramid: and he gives a number of prickly 
polyhedrons of this kind. Nothing harder could 
well be proposed to be accurately represented ; 
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especially when the solid was to be formed of bar- 
edges, so that the back is partially visible through 
the front. Barbaro, to whom we shall come, also 
delights in this kind of exhibition, which shows 
how much beyond their neighbours the Italians 
carried actual performance. I further notice that 
the word perspective does not yet appear in its 
modern sense: when Pacioli mentions Da Vinci's 
plates, he says that his purpose in publishing them 
is ‘quod opticen instructiorem reddere possent.” 
Optics, then, is his technical word for what we call 
perspective. Scenography was a common name; 
it is derived from the first book of Vitruvius, who 
describes it as ‘frontis et laterum abscedentium 
adumbratio, ad circinique centrum omnium line- 
arum responsus.” The word adumbration also 
became common enough, in the sense of a perspec- 
tive drawing: this is a word attributed to Samuel 
Johnson, who always got credit for invention when, 
as not seldom happened, he produced something 
out of the limbo of oblivion. 

While examining the ‘Divina Proportione,’ I 
thought I collected some evidence as to the date 
of death of its author, which date has never been 
given; an omission rather disrespectful to the first 
printed writer on algebra, Libri says that he never 





found Pacioli spoken of as living after 1509, the | 


very date of the work. All copies, it is known, 
want the plate containing the letter Z, in the 
collection mentioned. And whereas 





} 
presently 


| there ought, according to the printed text of the 


work, to be sixty-one plates of geometrical solids, 
no copy is mentioned which has more than fifty- 
nine ; and, which is more to the purpose, the plate 
following Lyti1, being that which the table of con- 
tents shows to be LIx, is numbered Lx1, as if the 
engraver had known there should be 61 plates, and 
had put that number on the last which came into 
his hands. This seems to point to a suspicion that 
the author died just while the work was being 
completed. The other books of Pacioli are beauti- 
fully finished in all that relates to printing. Now 
when an author completes the typography of two 
great works in the best style, and shows deficiency 
only at the very end of a third, after which he is 
never heard of again, justice to! his memory—for 
he really must be dead by this time—seems to 
demand that his winding-sheet shall be held and 
taken to be the first leaf on which carelessness is 
made manifest. 

Further still, the title-leaf, the last printed, has 
a curious circumstance about it. To say nothing 
of the second side—or verso—not having been well 
locked up, as the printers say, a thing unseen in 
the work, it contains a sonetto del auctore, in com- 
pany with verses by another person in the usual 
way. Now it was very uncommon for an author 
t part of the work 
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to contribute his own verses to a 
sacred to the eulogies of his friends; besides which, 
Pacioli was not likely to make himself nothing but 
auctore. We donot catch him, like Fergus Mac 
Ivor, without his tail. Three times in this very 
work, before the reader gets near the divine pro- 
portion—which, by the way, is Euclid’s extreme 
and mean ratio—does this same auctore set himself 
forth as ‘‘Frater Lucas Paciolus ex Burgo Sancti 
Sepulchri, Ordinis Minorum, et Sacre Theologiz 
Professor.” Both the sonnet and its heading are 
strongly indicative of the superintendence having 
changed hands. Aucfore, indeed! And the sonnet 
itself, when examined, turns out to be an indifferent 
translation into Italian of the Latin verses of a 
friend, which are given on the opposite part of the 
page. This completes a reasonable proof. It is 
quite incredible that Pacioli should have printed as 
a sonnet of his own a translation of verses which 
stand before the eye of the reader as from another 
person. But if, after his death and the delay con- 
sequent upon it, some incompetent executor had 
happened to find, with the Latin, an attempt at 
Italian translation with which the author—or some 
one else, it may be—had amused himself, all that 
is seen is likely enough to have been the conse- 
quence. 

We now come to Albert Diirer, celebrated not 
only for his perspective, but for the effect of his 
shading. Erasmus, in his dialogue on pronuncia- 
tion, says :— 

* At Apelles coloribus licet paucioribus minusque 


ambitiosis, tamen coloribus adjuvabatur. Durerus quan- 
quam et alias admirandus, in monochromatis, hoc est, nigrig 
lineis, quid non exprimit? umbras, lumen, splendorem, 
eminentias, depressiones. * * Hee forlicissimis lineis iisque 
nigris sic ponit ob oculos, ut si colorem illinas, injuriam 


facias operi. 


There are abundant specimens of this power of 
drawing in the British Museum. There is a vignette 
of cows and sheep in the work I presently name, 
which seems intended to contrast with the neces. 
sary stiffness of the geometrical designs. 

It is asserted again and again that Albert Diirer 
wrote on Perspective, and that his work was pub. 
lished. The cataloguers, as Lipenius, Watt, &e, 
mention a work with perspective in the title; but 
I have never found any other trace of it. Other 
writers—especially the Jesuit, a very good autho- 
rity,—allude to the Jnstitutiones Geometrice as the 
work in question, and this seems to be the onl 
pretext; perhaps the work of one Albrecht, pub. 
lished after 1600, helped the confusion. The other 
works of Diirer can hardly be in question. 

Diirer wrote his works in German: the Latin 
editions were given after his death. I do not 
know the German date of these Jnstitutions: Latin 
editions were published in 1532, 1535, 1606; the 
last of which I use. To say there is nothing about 
perspective in this work would not be true. There 
are fourteen folio pages on the construction of the 
shadow of a cube, in which only ¢ vanishing 
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point is used. There are also desc is of two 
machines for explaining perspective lich have 
often been mentioned with high pra ; actual 





drawing contrivances: an artist would fi: 








id some 
difficulty with either, for anything beyond lecture- 
room illustration. The first is a glass plate, with 
a stick in front, at the top of which the eye is to 
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be placed. The artist then paints with a brush 
| upon the glass, if the gentleman who is sitting for 
| his portrait, with the glass between the artist and 
| himself, should hold himself quite steady while 








| he is being painted out of the artist’s sight feature 
| fadhakens should he be restless, he will get as 








many noses as in a multiplying g the other 
machine the picture works in hinges me side 
of the frame. The picture being turned aside, an 
accomplice adjusts a thread, which acts a ray of 
light, to the point to be laid down: the other end 
of this thread has a weight by which it hangs down, 
| passing over a hook or pulley at the eye-point, 

The artist, with another thread, manages to hit 
the point at which the ray-thread passes through 
what is to be the plane of the picture. This being 
done, the ray is dismissed, the picture turned back 
into its place, and the point laid down. This con- 
trivance got a name: it was Diirer’s portula optica, 
These ingenious illustrations have been made ridi- 
culous by those who have gravely treated them as 
executive instruments. The fame of Albert Diirer 
in perspective must rest on his pictures and his 

drawings. 
| “At the same time, the dispositic ult such 
mechanical contrivances as those above described 
—not to speak of others by Egnazio Danti, Maro- 
lois, Scheiner, Schott, &c.—into instruments of 
art shows a very low state of working power, such 
|as may well be imagined to have existed in the 
great bulk of draughtsmen, who had not much re- 
source of thought to eke out their single vanishing 
point. And I may add that the brightness which 
has been reflected upon the period fri 
of Diirer and Da Vinci is a kind of false light, very 
common in the history of science, in which the 
carriage is frequently painted abreast of the horses, 
and the statistics of the crops are referred to the 
seed-time. 

Both Diirer and Da Vinci give their notions as 
to the proper forms of printed letters, and their 
relations to a standard square in which they are 
drawn. These designs have made both the ‘ Divins 
Proportione’ and the ‘ Institutiones Geometrice 
objects of interest to the curious in typography, 
especially the first, which is regarded by auctioneers 
and collectors rather as a typographical than as & 
mathematical work, as appears by the descriptions 
which are given of it and the prices which it com- 
mands. 

It thus appears that we cannot obtain any proof 
that a second vanishing point was brought into 
the picture before the beginning of the sixteenth 
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century; though two highly cultivated geometers, 
who were also first-class artists, had turned their 
energies upon the subject. 

Further, I have much reason to doubt whether 
any book on Perspective was printed before the 

ear 1505. This much I am prepared to say, that 
it is incumbent on any affirmant that he should 
state where the book is to be seen. Up to the date 
just mentioned, perspectiva means no more than 
optics—or rather no less—in every case in which 
my access to books enables me to identify the 
meaning. In many cases this meaning almost 
speaks for itself, by comparison with the rest of the 
title of the work. The scientific reader may find a 
body of statements about books in Murhard’s ‘ Litt. 
der Mathem. Wissensch.,’ vol. v. p. 191, and in 
Kistner’s ‘Gesch. der Mathem.,’ vol. ii. pp. 1-34. I 
give him the longest IT know of. But he will find 
nothing, or next to nothing, about the distinctions of 
method between one book and another, and an unend- 
ing confusion of details. Having seen a reference 
to Fludd’s ‘ Utriusque Cosmi Historia’ on the his- 
tory of this subject, I turned to the page cited and 
found nothing about it. But on turning over the 
leaves I was struck by a diagram consisting of a 
perfectly black square of about five inches by five, 
with “et sic ad infinitum,” printed along each side. 
This was the heading of a chapter ‘* De vacuo et 
tenebris.” I can hardly suppose that this was the 
reference intended; but certainly, of all the pages 
I examined, it looked most like the history of 
Perspective as I usually find it elsewhere. 

A. De Morean. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Vienna, October 9, 1861. 

Tuer streets of Vienna are now exhibiting a 
rather picturesque appearance, in consequence of 
the various national costumes which the represen- 
tatives of the heterogeneous masses composing 
Austria have thought it advisable to assume, and 
walk about in, like so many living protests against 
the unity of the empire. The decomposing ele- 
ments pecp out where least expected, and their 
immediate effect upon literature, art and science 
is rather serious. In Hungary and Bohemia seve- 
ral periodicals and Transactions of Societies hitherto 
published in the German language have been sus- 
pended, without their place being occupied by 
others written in pure Hungarian or Bohemian. 
At Prague there is also a movement on foot in 
favour of establishing a national theatre, in which 
the Bohemian language will be used, and the entire 
expenses of which will be borne by the State. The 
Viennese are rather low-spirited about all these 
and other decentralizing tendencies, and endea- 
vour to derive consolation from the numerous 
new buildings now rising between the former 
suburbs and the old city wall, regarding them 
as a proof of increasing faith in the stability of the 









empire. But they forget that Vienna has been 
so overcrowded that, probably, the building trade 
would have flourished quite as much under the 
old régime, if th structions had been removed 
sooner. And, after all, such additions as these 
are made to London every year without exciting 


more than passing attention. None of the new 
buildings seem to recommend themselves by any 
other feature than their great height, and by the 
pity they inspire for those poor creatures who will 
have to live in the sixth and seventh stories. 
Richard Wagner is still here, trying to bring out 
his ‘Tristan’; but Madame Dustmann does not seem 
to cherish the duty devolving upon her as prima 
donna in this new addition to the music of the future, 
of which it is said that it soon renders a fair voice 
athing of the past. Wagner has made considerable 
progress in his Trilogy of the ‘Nibelungen,’ to be 
performed, if the singers do not break down, on 
three sssive nights, At one of the minor 
theatres crowded houses are drawn by ‘A Voyage 
around the World,’—to which the late circumnavi- 
gation of the Novara has furnished its chief mate- 
rials, The drop-scene on this occasion is a large 
map of the world on Mercator’s projection, and 
the scenery, copied from sketches taken on the 
spot, is justly admired. <A virgin forest in New 


suce 





and, in which one of the natives brought home | 





by Dr. Hochstetter is introduced, must be regarded 
as a triumph of scenic painting. At the Burg 
Theatre I witnessed a successful performance of 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ in which M. and 
Madame Gabillion took the leading characters. 
Negotiations are now on foot about a series of 
German performances in London during the Great 
Exhibition in 1862, and several of the best artists 
are spoken of as‘secured for that occasion. 

Shakspeare literature has lately received several 
additions. Bodenstedt, of Munich, has finished a 
version of the Sonnets, which it is thought will 
be as successful as his ‘Songs of Mirza Schafty,’ 
which have gone through nine editions in Ger- 
many, and have even found admirers in the rather 
indifferent English dress in which they were intro- 
duced to the British public. The dissertation by 
which the Sonnets were accompanied will be read 
with some interest. M. Bodenstedt has seen rea- 
son to change the usually received arrangement 
of the verses; and he endeavours to justify this 
step by advancing a theory which he conceives to 
explain the real drift and meaning of those poems. 
He rejects altogether ‘The Key to Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets,’ lately published by Barnstorff, and ridi- 
cules the notion, advanced by the latter, that the 
dedication to “ Mr. W. H.” means to “ Mr. Wil- 
liam Himself.” 

German newspapers have derived considerable 
merriment from the so-called ‘ Livre des Sauvages,’ 
supposed to be a ‘ Manuscrit pictographique Amé- 
Ticain,’ and published at Paris by order of the 
French Government. It consists of 228 plates, 
representing fac-similes of a supposed history of an 
American tribe of Indians, to which the Abbé 
Em. Domenech has written a learned introduction 
and explanation. It now turns out to be nothing 
more or less than a copy-book of a German boy who | 
lived somewhere in the backwoods of America, 
and who here made his first attempts at drawing 
and writing. It took some time before the French 
could be persuaded of this fact; and since they 
have been undeceived, they are making every effort 
to call in and buy up the copies, in consequence 
of which the price of this literary curiosity has 
rather increased than decreased. Dr. Petzholdt’s 
pamphlet, ‘Das Buch der Wilden,’ in which spe- | 
cimens of the original are given, has tended much | 
to confirm the idea previously entertained about 
the real nature of this French publication. People 
could not imagine that a person of such limited 
knowledge of languages as Abbé Domenech has 
shown himself to be, should have had the assurance 
to come before the public as an illustrator of Ame- 
rican picture-writing. The boy-author has merely 
attempted to draw the most common objeets, and | 
to render their being mistaken impossible, he has, 
in most instances, written their names underneath, 
Judging from the introduction of certain figures, 
he must either have lived amongst Roman Catho- | 
lics or been one himself; whilst the gross obsceni- 
ties by which his book is disgraced show him to 
be a child of unusually corrupted mind. Under 
such circumstances, we will rejoice in a figure re- 
presenting a child receiving a sound castigation | 
from the hands of a person with something like | 
two horns on his head. Let us hope that this old | 
gentleman may be no one worse than the boy’s 
father conferring upon the author the punishment 
he so richly deserves. B.S. 

* * It is due to the Abbé Domenech to state 
that he has advertised his intention of publishing 
a letter which will prove, he says, the authenticity 
of the manuscript of the work above alluded to. 
The publication is delayed, in consequence of the 
time required for the engraving of the plates, 
‘*‘analogous,” the Abbé writes, ‘‘to those in the 
‘Livre des Sauvages.’” 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

TuE literary executors of the late Lady Morgan 
have arranged, conformably with the wishes of the 
deceased lady, that Miss Jewsbury shall prepare 
her letters and journals for the press. About a 
volume of Autobiography exists in the composition 
of Lady Morgan, ready for the printer. There are 
also journals and note-books, copiously kept, for 
many years subsequent to the period at which] 





the regular composition breaks off. The letters are 
extremely numerous, and comprise a cycle of secret 
history. Among Lady Morgan’s most intimate 
friends were Lady Caroline Lamb and Madame 
Patterson-Bonaparte,—and the correspondence of 
these celebrated beauties is said to be in the 
highest degree piquant and attractive. 

Lord Auckland, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
is preparing for the public a second selection from 
the Eden Papers. 


Mr. John Hullah is preparing for publication 
‘The History of Modern Music.’ 


The new works in preparation by Messrs. Parker, 
Son & Bourn include—‘ A Historical Survey of the 
Astronomy of the Ancients,’ by Sir G. C. Lewis,— 
‘Christian Names : their History and Derivation,” 
by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,,—‘ On 
the Study of Character, including an Estimate of 
Phrenology,’ by Alexander Bain,—the Second 
Volume of ‘ The Greek Testament,’ by W. Web- 
ster, M.A., and W. F. Wilkinson, M.A.,—and 
‘ Town and Country Sermons,’ by the Rey. Charles 
Kingsley. 

Messrs. Blackwood & Son announce a ‘ History 
of the Greek Revolution,’ by George Finlay,— 
‘ Norman Sinclair,’ by Prof. W. E. Aytoun,—‘ The 
Christian Life,’ by Dean Ramsay,—and ‘ Notes on 
Italian Industry,’ by a Levantine Commissioner. 

Mr. George Grubb has in the press a large work 
on the ‘ Ecclesiastical History of Scotland from the 
Introduction of Christianity to the Present Time.’ 
This work will be published by Messrs, Edmonston 
& Douglas. 

Dr. Steere’s edition of Bishop Butler’s works, 
will contain some as yet unprinted matter. Bell 
& Daldy, the publishers, also announce for imme- 
diate appearance, the ‘Complete Works of Spenser, 
with Life, Notes and Glossary,’ edited by J. P. 
Collier. 

Messrs. Tinsley Brothers announce for Decem- 
ber a reprint of Mr. Sala’s story, ‘The Seven Sons 
of Mammon,’—also, ‘The Self-Divorced; or, the 
School for Wives,’ by Capt. Curling. 

New Place, Stratford-on-A von, is for peremptory 
sale, on the 25th inst., Friday next. The bi 
announcing the sale is a curiosity, for it contains 
no declaration that within New Place are com- 
prised the gardens of Shakspeare, the Holy Land 
of English literature. There is no sentiment about 
the advertiser, and there is no time for any on the 
part of the public, if they would rescue the old 
home of the honeysuckle and the eglantine, and a 
locality rich in sacred memories of the Poet, from 
profanation, nay, from obliteration. Ifthe moneyed 
and right-minded public do not interfere, and pur- 
chase the ground in order to preserve it, the gar- 
dens will disappear. Remember, that here Shak- 
speare lived for a score of years, the last twenty of 
his life, and here died. Some 1,5000. it is caleu- 
lated might purchase it all. If individuals are 
unprepared, however willing, to come forward, can 
Government do nothing? Fifty F.S.A.’s might meet 
in the Atheneum Club Library and do it all at once, 
at 30/7. a-piece ; about the compounding fee which 
purchases enrolment, after election to membership 
in the Society of Antiquaries. The Garrick Club, 
we hope, will be fired with jealousy at such an 
idea, and step in and secire the shrine now in such 
imminent peril. It would seem to be their peculiar 
and appropriate privilege, and they might do 
themselves this great honour at a less cost than it 
would be civil perhaps to name to such well-to-do 
people, whose reverence for Shakspeare is not to.be 
doubted, But the decision must be speedily made; 
yet is there no lack of time, whereby to excuse any 
man who may afterwards regret his lukewarmness 
of action. Meanwhile, our readers may not be 
unwilling to know how the spot is described where 
the Poet lived so long and died in such honour. 
Thus runs the description, by direction of the mort- 
gagees :—‘‘ The house and premises are situate in 
Chapel Street, in the borough of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, with a frontage of 84 feet in Chapel Street, 
and 214 feet in Chapel Lane, and consist of dining 
and drawing rooms, entrance hall, surgeries, seven 
bed-rooms, three dressing-rooms, bath-room, 
kitchens, good cellars and all necessary out-oflices, 
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with extensive pleasure and kitchen gardens, 
aviary, coach-house, three-stall stable, piggeries, 
&c. The above forms a convenient and highly- 
desirable residence for a private family, or a profes- 
sional gentleman, and also presents an unusual 
opportunity for capitalists, builders and others, on 
account of its extensive frontage in the centre of 
the town.” Fancy capitalists and builders coming 
on the spot where Shakspeare walked, and thought, 
and talked, and smiled, and suffered, and passed 
away among his friends and flowers! 


The public generally, and the engineering pro- 
fession especially, will regret to hear that the 
name of Sir William Cubitt is in the obituary of 
this week. He has died after an illness which, 
for some years, had rendered him incapable of 
following his profession. Sir William was of a 
different family from that of the late Thomas 
Cubitt, but, like the latter gentleman, he had the 
merit of making his way from ‘“‘nothing,” to honour, 
eminence and fortune. Thomas Cubitt began life 
as a carpenter,—William Cubitt, asa joiner. At 
the age of 22, he attracted notice by his invention 
of the self-regulating sails for windmills. He soon 
became known as a general engineer, and we may 
say felt too, for in 1825 he invented the Treadmill ; 
whereby, as an early practitioner upon it remarked, 
if he could not add a cubit to his height he could 
to his cursing. This “ Cubit measure,” as the 
sentences were called, of so many months at the 
mill, terrified all the thieves in London, and they 
have never taken to it kindly. The chief of his 
other works were the enabling sea-going ‘vessels 
to be navigated from Lowestoft to Norwich, and 
the construction of the South-Eastern Railway, to 
clear a road for which the great South Downs 
cliff was blown up, he personally superintending 
the undertaking. It was his experience that was 
employed to watch the erection of the Great 
National Exhibition, the iron and crystal building 
of 1851, and so provide for its security. For his 
exertions he received the honour of knighthood, 
and has now passed away, in his 76th year, the 
pride of his native Norfolk village of Dilham, and 
leaving another great name on the roll of men 
whom the world honour heartily,—the architects 
of their own fortunes, the real founders of their 
family. 

The local newspapers announce the death of 
**Mr. Charles Crocker, the Chichester poet.” Chi- 
chester can boast of its poets of some celebrity, 
Collins amongst others; yet Charles Crocker is not 
undeserving a few words of honourable record and 
remembrance. Many years since we noticed his 
little volume as evidence of an appreciatory and 
sympathizing taste in one of the humbler classes; 
for Crocker was at that time a working shoemaker, 
and a working shoemaker he continued, until his 
virtuous life had won for him the respect of his 
fellow-citizens, and he was appointed sexton, and 
subsequently verger, of the Cathedral. A humble 
office this, yet it sufficed for his ambition, and to 
make more generally known his gentle manners 
and general intelligence. It speaks well for Chi- 
chester that Charles Crocker, “ the verger,” was 
followed to the grave by Dr. Hook, the Dean, by 
many of the canons, by the Precentor, the clergy, 
Mr. Freeland, M.P. for Chichester, the Mayor, 
and by many of the aldermen, and other more 
distinguished gentlemen of the locality, and that 
at the Cathedral a funeral anthem was performed 
as a mark of respect. 


The annual Exhibition of the Works of Modern 
Artists opened at Manchester last week. The 
Reporter of the Examiner and Times has much to 
say on the subject, and appears to have felt him- 
self in a locality to which he had not been accus- 
tomed, remarking on his entry, “ for the first time 
within our recollection we found a crimson floor- 
cloth”; and he notes it down as a thing “pleasant 
to the eye.” He compliments the hanging com- 
mittee on their painstaking and good taste, but is 
perplexed by the picture of a bird’s-nest hung 
upside down, and exhibiting something antago- 
nistic to the law of gravity in the undisturbed 
position of the eggs. This critic describes Mr. 
O’Neil’s ‘Leaving the Docks’ as “an interesting 
crowd of well-drawn figures,” while another critic, 





in the Courier, confines himself to remarking that 
“it is priced 7351. The figures represent its fame,” 
—we should say the figures were rather “‘ over- 
drawn.” Both papers speak highly of ‘Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter,’ by J. Lamont Brodie. 


There is as yet a subject which has been strange- 
ly neglected by historians, namely, a complete 
account of the ‘‘ Scottish Guard in France;” next 
to it, in interest, would be a narrative of the 
“French in Scotland.” Traces of the time when 
royal marriages produced political alliances, and 
interchanges of armed aid, and other medieval 
courtesies between the two countries, are still 
numerous in French names and French phrases to 
be found in Scotland. The subjects we have 
alluded to have been selected by one writer, M. 
Michel, who is engaged on a work to be entitled, 
‘The Scots in France and the French in Scot- 
land.’ 


M. Victor Hugo is said by the French journals 
to have sold the MS. of a new work, ‘ Les Miséra- 
bles,’ for the sum of 400,000 francs. 

The Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company 
claim to have the honour of giving 6001. for the 
last page but one of the advertising wrapper of the 
two shilling Catalogues of the Exhibition of 1862. 
By an error, the Accidental Death Assurance 
Company was named last week instead of the above. 


Down Cathedral, Ireland, whose foundation dates 
from the twelfth century, and which ranks among 
the best examples of Irish Ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, is about to undergo restoration, if (that 
‘potent if”) the funds can be raised. The admirers 
of Jeremy Taylor, the honoured Bishop of this 
diocese, will rejoice to hear of the opportunity now 
afforded them, for, says the Dublin Lvening Mail, 
some memorial of that ornament of the see of 
Down is intended amongst the improvements of 
the cathedral of the diocese over which he pre- 
sided. Jeremy Taylor, it will be remembered, 
erected the tower on the Cathedral of Dromore, and 
his thrifty wife contributed the plate. These are 
good examples to be followed. 


* Bowling,” as a pastime followed by the pit- 
men, has not gone out in the North of England. 
‘Rarely a Saturday passes,” we are told by a 
Correspondent (Mr. W. H. Smith), from the chief 
town in Northumberland, ‘‘ without one or more 
matches or handicaps being contested on the Town 
Moor, at Newcastle, sometimes for large stakes.” 
The same Correspondent, speaking of local customs, 
adds, that ‘‘ it is a very common practice in the 
North, both with the mining and agricultural 
populations, to place, in oral discourse, the chris- 
tian and surname of the wife before the merely 
christian name of the husband ;—more especially 
where the wife takes a very active part in their 
joint business, or when it conduces to greater 
euphony.” 

There is a notice by Mr. Braouezec of the people 
of the Gaboon and its affluents, and of the river 
Ogouwai, in the Bulletin dela Société Géographique 
for June. To the highest peak of the Crystal 
Mountains the French officers assign a measure- 
ment of 1,400 metres, or under 5,000 feet, but they 
speak of a mountain country behind, and indicate 
that an American missionary is the person who 
knows most about it. It is singular that the French 
Lieutenant, writing of his researches in 1858-9, 
makes no mention of Du Chaillu nor of his dis- 
coveries between 1857 and 1859, though he refers 
to Mr. Best, an American missionary, as having 
visited the Crystal Mountains and the country of 
the Faons. 


Doré’s edition of Dante’s ‘ Inferno’ was adver- 
tised for publication in July last, the price 51. In 
the present month it has been advertised for 41., 
namely 100 francs, a reduction of 20 per cent. 
A Correspondent, who purchased a copy early, 
complains of this proceeding on the part of the 
publishers, Messrs. Hachette, of Paris, with whom, 
indeed, he has so successfully remonstrated as to 
obtain from them an intimation that they have 
altered their arrangements, and an offer to return 
him “three shillings,” which he describes as “rather 
evading than properly meeting his claim.” Such 
a course is very likely to deter rather than invite 





: ————————— 
purchasers, who will naturally be looking out for 
“‘ further reductions” before they go into the mar. 
ket. Nevertheless, the original buyers have no 
“claim” against the publishers, whose offer of 
“three shillings ” is the instalment of a confession 
that they had made a mistake, which they rectify, 
perhaps, ‘‘ on account.” . 

The Italian general Cialdini will take his place 
among literary soldiers, as well as among other 
heroes. His despatches and his letters to munici. 
pal chiefs are remarkable for their spirit and 
originality. They say what the writer means, and 
they mean what he says,—two distinct matters, 
Their satirical turn indicates a quality which 
belonged to the writer from early youth. When 
Cialdini was studying mathematics under the 
Jesuits at Reggio, he was expelled for making an 
algebraic equation, wherein an ass was placed ag 
being equal to a Jesuit. His expulsion justified 
the correctness of the equation. 


Mr. C. D. Conway, who states that he was with 
the British Brigade under Garibaldi “ during the 
entire period of its existence,” waiting an oppor. 
tunity to refute fully the statements made in a 
work which we recently noticed, ‘The Track of 
the Garibaldians through Italy and Sicily,’ begs, 
through our columns, to ‘‘ warn the British pub. 
lic” against giving credence to what is there 
advanced disparagingly against the Legion. 

Our Spanish Correspondent says:—‘ A slip of 
the pen in my first letter from Spain [Athen. No, 
1769) must be corrected, as it may mislead tourists, 
I spoke of Pamplona as now only four-and-twenty 
hours distant from Madrid. This is wrong. Pam- 
plona is a few hours distant (by rail) from Tudela, 
and thence to Madrid, by Hadraque (where one 
joins the rail again), the run is of four-and-twenty 
hours. Every half-year, however, will lessen the 
time. o.” 

The French papers announce the recent erection 
at Lyons of a statue commemorating Jacquard of 
the loom, to whose ingenuity the silk-weaving town 
is so largely indebted.—In the same columns a 
tributary project of a totally different humour is 
announced, There is a talk at Missolonghi, says 
the Patrie, of erecting there (with Greek money?) 
a monument to Lord Byron. This, we fancy, may 
be merely an air-castle. 


The City of Dordrecht, in its capacity of being 
the birthplace of Ary Scheffer, intends to erect a 
statue to the artist. A grand féte will be celebrated 
on the occasion, for which the poet, Mynheer van 
den Bergh, at the Hague, has been invited to write 
a Cantata. 





SCIENCE 


—_——— 


Routledge’s Mustrated Natural History. Birds, 

By the Rev. J.G. Wood. (Routledge & Co.) 
TuE flight of time has brought Mr. Wood and 
his artists to the flight of birds; and, between 
them, these gentlemen have produced a hand- 
some and readable volume. In the text Mr. 
Wood has not indeed taken wing like his sub- 
jects; but though he does not write winged 
words about winged creatures, he does sensibly 
handle that plume with which some one of the 
winged creatures has supplied him. 

Although in such a book as the present, 
where the text-writer is restricted to a certain 
number of pages and a fixed number of Parts, 
one ought not to expect too much; yet we 
may remark, that the readiest method of render- 
ing such a branch of Natural History as Orni- 
thology extensively popular, would be to abound 
more in anecdote and history, and to be spar- 
ing of descriptions and the notation of mere 
generic and specific distinctions. Young people 
and the class of general readers for whom this 
publication is chiefly designed, are easily at- 
tracted by stories and traits of animal character, 
while they are provokingly indifferent to a 
bird’s proper place in classification, and its 
special rank and scientific position, and also 
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to such information as how many eggs it lays, 
and what are the spottings and colourings of 
the eggs of each bird. A man who has a pas- 
sion for this science, and who, like Audubon 
or Wilson, will traverse wildernesses and 
forests and endure all kinds of hardships for 
the sake of acquiring new birds and acquaint- 
ing himself with their habits and haunts, 
can throw a powerful charm round even 
his technical details by narrating the events 
of his own history in connexion with the 
objects of his pursuit. A man also of mere 
descriptive power, like Michelet, and who. 
has never been out of his house after birds, 
or beyond a museum, will do much to make 
Ornithology widely attractive. Michelet’s book, 
‘T/Oiseau,’ is remarkable as an illustration of 
what a rich fancy can make of a few common 
facts and observations about birds. An equally 
rich fancy, combined with a far larger acquaint- 
ance with the science, might produce a very 
acceptable bird-book. 

We do not mean that birds should be a mere 
subject for comedy, as Aristophanes made them. 
This would be easy and amusing enough, and 
nothing more. But the peculiar instincts and 
habits of birds might be more fully illustrated, 
or the existing and scattered illustrations more 
carefully collected and arranged. Something 
of this kind has been effected in one or 
two scientific books, though very partially; 
but every decade of years brings forward 
new facts and observations, and there is pro- 
bably much of high interest and instructiveness 
to be found flitting about, wherever birds fly 
and patient observers note their flight and 
their behaviour. Mr. Wood has a sprinkling 
of such things, which gives us a zest for more. 

The following story of a Redbreast, narrated 
by Mr. Thompson, and cited in the book before 
us, is not commonly known :— 


“At Fort William, the seat of a relation, the 
following circumstance occurred. In a pantry, the 
window of which was left open during the day, one of 
these birds constructed its nest early in the summer. 
The place selected was the corner of a moderately 
high shelf, among pickle-bottles, which being four- 
sided gave the nest the singular appearance of a 
perfect square. It was made of green moss, and 
lined with a little black hair; on the one side 
which was exposed to view, and that only, were 
dead beech-leaves. When any article near the 
nest was sought for by the housekeeper, the bird 
instead of flying out of the window, as might have 
been expected, alighted on the floor, and waited 
there patiently until the cause of the disturbance 
was over, when it immediately returned to its nest. 
Five eggs were laid, which, after having been 
incubated without success for the long period ofabout 
five weeks, were forsaken. The room above this 
pantry was occupied as a bird-stuffing apartment ; 
after the redbreast had deserted the lower story a 
bird of this species—doubtless the same individual 
—visited it daily, and was as often expelled. My 
friend, finding its expulsion of no avail, for it con- 
tinued to return, had recourse to a novel and 
rather comical expedient. Having a short time 
before received a collection of stuffed Asiatic 
quadrupeds, he selected the most fierce-looking 
carnivora, and placed them at the open window, 
which they nearly filled up, hoping that their 
formidable aspect might deter the bird from future 
ingress. It was not, however, to be so frightened 
‘from its propriety,’ but made its entrée as usual. 
The walls of the room, the tables in it, and nearly 
the entire floor, were occupied by these stuffed 
quadrupeds. The perseverance of the Robin was 
at length rewarded by a free permission to have its 
own way, when, as if in defiance of the ruse that 
was practised against it, the place chosen for the 
nest was the head of a shark which hung on the 
wall (the mouth being gagged may have prevented 
it being the site); while the tail, &c. of an alligator 
stuffed, served to screen it from observation. 
During the operation of forming this nest, the 








redbreast did not in the least regard the presence 
of my friend; but both man and bird worked away 
within a few feet of each other. On the 1st of 
June I saw it seated on the eggs, which were five 
in number ; they were all productive and the whole 
brood in due time escaped in safety.” 


Another singular anecdote is related of a 
Black Redstart :— 

“A railway carriage had been left for some 
weeks out of use in the station at Giessen, Hesse 
Darmstadt, in the month of May, 1852, and when 
the superintendent came to examine the carriage, 
he found that a black redstart had built her nest 
upon the collision spring; he very humanely 
retained the carriage in its shed until its use was 
imperatively demanded, and at last attached it to 
the train which ran to Frankfort-on-the Maine, 
a distance of nearly forty miles. It remained at 
Frankfort for thirty-six hours, and was then 
brought back to Giessen, and after one or two 
short journeys, came back again to rest at Giessen, 
after a period of four days. The young birds were 
by this time partly fledged, and finding that the 
parent bird had not deserted her offspring, the 
superintendent carefully removed the nest to a 
place of safety, whither the parent soon followed. 
The young were, in process of time, full fledged 
and left the nest to shift for themselves. It is 
evident that one at least of the parent birds must 
have accompanied the nest in all its journeys, for, 
putting aside the difficulty which must have been 
experienced by the parents in watching for every 
carriage that arrived at Giessen, the nestlings would 
have perished from hunger during their stay at 
Frankfort, for everyone who has reared young birds 
is perfectly aware that they need food every two 
hours. Moreover, the guard of the train repeatedly 
saw a red-tailed bird flying about that part of the 
carriage on which the nest was placed.” 

Amongst birds familiar to us all, none is more 
beautiful than the Kingfisher, yet his greediness 
and gluttony sadly detract from the charms of 
his brilliant plumage, which, strangely enough, 
loses all its gorgeousness when viewed against 
freshly fallen snow. That a bird so mythi- 
cally poetical as to descend to our time under 
the old name of Halcyon, and to give even to 
some portions of our existence the sentimental 
name of “ Halcyon days”’—fourteen days of 
calm weather being fabulously within the power 
of the halcyon or kingfisher, whilst its nest lay 
snugly and dryly on the surface of the seas— 
that such a bird should turn out to be nothing 
short of a voracious feeder and never-satisfied 
fisher is a painfully prosaic translation of fable 
into fact. Mr. Gould has recently settled a 
long open question respecting the singular 
materials found where the kingfisher lays its 
eggs. He watched and experimented upon a 
kingfisher’s building propensity, and ultimately 
dug up the well-formed nest of fish-bones of 
the size of a small saucer, and the walls of which 
were fully half an inch thick. The mass of 
bones—weighing 700 grains—had been cast up 
and deposited by the bird and its mate in 
the short space of twenty-one days, during 
which eight beautiful eggs, an unusual number, 
were laid by these fish-feeders. To obtain any 
approximate idea of the number of fish required 
to form this mass, the skeleton of a minnow, 
this bird’s usual food, mustbe carefully weighed. 
Certainly this is making the most of fish—to 
live upon their flesh and build with their bones. 

Probably some of these bones were the re- 
mains of hoarded fish, for the kingfisher when 
he has caught more than he can eat at once, 
will carry his fish to a storehouse and hide 
them there till his appetite returns. In one 
instance this storehouse was a crevice formed 
by the roots of a willow tree growing close to 
the water’s edge, and it usually contained one 
or two fish, although sometimes there were 
five or six in the crevice, and some of them 
so large that they were removed and cooked. 





The labour with which the bird-fisher had got 
these on shore was evident from the strong 
tracks of its feet on the soft mud of the bank. 

On some occasions this devourer has met with 
poetical justice inflicted on him by his prey, 
though passively, so that he has fallen a victim 
to his voracity. Mr. Wood narrates the fol- 
lowing instance of such a fate :— 

‘‘A kingfisher had caught a common bull-head, 
or miller’s thumb, a well-known large-headed fish, 
and on attempting to swallow it had been baffled 
by the large head, which refused to pass through 
the gullet, and accordingly choked the bird. The 
kingfisher must have been extremely hungry when 
it attempted to eat so large a morsel, as the fish 
was evidently of a size that could not possibly have 
been accommodated in the bird’s interior. Several 
similar examples are known; but one, which is 
recorded by Mr. Quekett, is of so remarkable a 
kind, that it is worthy of notice. The bird had 
caught and actually attempted to swallow a young 
dabchick, and, as might be supposed, had miserably 
failed in the attempt. The most complete instance 
of poetical justice befalling a kingfisher, is one 
which occurred in Gloucestershire, and was related 
to me by an eye-witness. The narrator was sitting 
on the bank of a favourite river and watching the 
birds, fish, and insects that disport themselves upon 
and in its waters, when some strange blue object 
was seen floating down the stream, and splashing 
the water with great vehemence. On a nearer 
approach it was seen to be akingfisher, from whose 
mouth protruded the tail and part of the body of a 
fish. The struggles of the choking bird became 
more and more faint, and had well-nigh ceased, 
when a pike protruded his broad nose from the 
water, seized both kingfisher and fish, and dis- 
appeared with them into the regions below.” 


Gluttons are not usually susceptible of the 
charms of music, yet the kingfisher is, for in 
a room overlooking a stream which kingfishers 
frequented, an organ was placed and played on. 
The performer observed that whenever old 
solemn strains and ecclesiastical chaunts were 
played the birds would soon make their ap- 
pearance at the bottom of the garden, and sit 
there as if enchanted by the strains. But quick 
and lively airs appeared to disconcert them, as 
was discovered after many experiments and 
much patience in observing. 

Sensibility to music would lead us to expect 
a friendly disposition and a willingness to be- 
come familiar with man. That such is the case 
with the kingfisher is little known; but we 
shall confirm the fact by an extract from Mr. 
Wood :— 


“The kingfisher, if unmolested, soon learns to 
be familiar with man, and has no hesitation in 
carrying on the daily affairs of its life without 
heeding the near presence of a human observer. I 
have known a kingfisher to sit upon a projecting 
stone that overhung a stream running at the foot 
of a garden, and to permit the owners of the garden 
to watch its proceedings without exhibiting any 
alarm. If managed properly, this interesting bird 
will so far extend its confidence to man as to become 
partially domesticated, speedily rivalling the robin 
or the sparrow in the bold familiarity of its manners. 
One such bird, that was tamed by a friend, owed 
its domestication to the loss of its parents. Three 
young kingfishers were seen sitting in a row upon 
a branch of a tree close to a stream, and drew the 
attention of their future guardian by their constant 
wailing after food. Various kinds of food were 
accordingly procured for the poor desolate birds ; 
but as the right sort of diet was not obtained for 
some days, two of the young birds died. The third, 
however, survived, and lived for a considerable 
time, coming regularly for his food, and receiving 
it at the hands of his protector, but never venturing 
into the house. In process of time he met with a 
mate and founded a family after the usual king- 
fisher fashion. But he soon discovered that it was 
easier to supply his family with food by resorting 
to his kind friends and asking them for fish, than 
by spending time and trouble in capturing fish for 
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himself. One of these birds became self-tamed, if } 


such an expression may be used, and was remark- 
ably familiar with the person to whom it owed its 
self-acknowledged allegiance. The association be- 
gan as follows:—A young man was fishing in a 
preserved stream, and had caught, as is sometimes 
the case, a very little fish instead of the trout which 
he was endeavouring to capture. He took the in- 
significant prey off the hook and flung it towards 
the river, intending to return it to the water. His 
aim, however, was not a good one, and the fish fell 
upon the bank instead of reaching the stream, and 
was immediately pounced upon by akingfisher that 
shot unexpectedly through the air. Being rather 
amused at so bold a proceeding, the angler threw 
the next little fish on the grass, and had the plea- | 
sure of seeing the bird come and seize it as before. 
By degrees the bird became more and more familiar, 
until, encouraged by impunity, it would snatch up 
a fish within a yard of the angler, and after swal- 
lowing it or carrying it home, would perch ona 
neighbouring bough and wait for more. After | 
awhile the angler bethought himself of accompany- 
ing each fish with a peculiar cry, and in a very 
short time the bird understood the call, and would 
come whenever it was uttered. This strange friend- 
ship endured for upwards of three years, but the | 
ultimate fate of the bird I have not been able to | 
discover. It never would take the fish out of the 
hand, but was in every other way so exceedingly 
tame that the keepers were utterly astounded, the 
possibility of taming a wild bird never having 
entered their dull heads.” 

These are the kind of narratives which will 
render a work like the present welcome in 
many households, and which will not be without 
interest even for the “ heads of families.” 

In looking through these pages, we cannot 
but feel that the clever artists deserve a word 
or two, and in fact their work will be the first 
to attract the eye of all who may open the pages 
of this volume. With very few exceptions, they 
have succeeded in portraying their feathered 
friends both faithfully and strikingly, and they 
are entitled to the more credit for such faith- 
fulness when we remember that no one of the 
birds ever gave the artist a sitting. 

Of course birds, like men and women, are 
more or less easily represented; and thus, 
while a few of the less presentable birds do not 
come forth in these woodcuts as they might in 
a different style of art, there are others, and 
these form the majority, which are remarkably 
life-like. Among the rarer birds so delineated 
Wwe may name the Emeu, the Rhea and the 
Cassowary. 

How far such ornithologists as Mr. Gould 
and others who have published costly books 
upon birds will be pleased with the issue of 
such cheap illustrations as those before us is 
no affair of ours, but certainly the economical 
public have every reason to be grateful for so 
much plain and popular ornithology, so well 
illustrated, and at so moderate a cost. 











FINE ARTS 


FLORENCE EXHIBITION. 
Florence, October 12, 1861. 

ALTHOUGH many Sections of our Italian 
National Exhibition are still very incomplete, yet 
its spacious picture-halls are now nearly all open to 
the public, and form one of the principal points of 
attraction to the visitors of every class. And in 
truth a more interesting sight for all who take 
an interest in the Art-career of the new nation 
can hardly be found than that presented by the 
collection of pictures, which fill three great halls 
on the ground-floor of the Exhibition-palace, and 
above a dozen smaller rooms on the first story. 
They come from every part of Italy, and a mere 
glance over them triumphantly shows the falseness 
of the too common assertion, that Modern Italy is 
hopelessly sterile in that artistic power which was 
among her noblest boasts three centuries ago. The 
picture-show of our Exhibition is such as no nation 





of Europe had need to be ashamed of : ‘and so far | 


from being fruitful in the mere rechauffés of fore- 
gone style and subject which mark a period of 
stagnation in Art, it contains a great number of 
works abounding in fresh and original thought, 
and admirable both for sentiment and effect, 
although at times deficient in the careful finish 
which was the almost sole merit of the last genera- 
tion of Italy’s modern painters. But, in truth, one 
of the most interesting features of the picture-show 
at the Exhibition is the juxtaposition of paintings 


by men of the ci-devant or Academic school, such | 
as the late Prof. Bezzuoli, Giorgio Berti and others, | 
|and in landscape, Markd and 
imitators, with the works of the new men whose | 
names are rising into note, to wit, Celentano, | 


his numerous 


Induno, Morelli, Pagliano, Comino, and many more, 


together with the transition party of artists par- | 


taking of the characteristics of both schools, such 


| as Pollastrini, Ussi, &c., to whose pencils are | 


owing some of the most striking pictures in the 
collection. 
immense progress made of late years in Italy in 
landscape-painting. 


here but a few years ago, with their teaboard 
smoothness, their pompous assemblage of meretri- 
cious accessories and unmeaning elaboration of 
handling, have given place in many cases to mere 
snatches of scenery severely faithful to nature, and 
sober, sometimes too sober, in choice of effects. 
These, however, are the pictures which hold an 
extreme place in the scale of re-action. Between 
the two poles, as in the former case, there are 
many very beautiful works well worthy of notice. 
Signor Comino of Turin has more than one land- 
scape of rare charm and truthfulness, especially the 
one marked ‘Shepherds on the Mountain,’ in 
which the mighty snow-robed mass of Monte Rosa 
rises full in front of the spectator, parted from him 
only by an intervening ravine ; on the hither side of 
which there is an admirable foreground of broken 
rock-buttresses and herbage, with a train of cattle 
and sheep, followed by their guardians, just dip- 
ping over the edge of the precipice, where a grassy 
track leads down into the purple haze of the awful 
rift below. The pale golden glory of the snow, and 
the uncertain mists floating about the outlines 
of the mountain-peaks are singularly well given.— 
Signor Corvini has two excellent landscapes of 
careful and most difficult study. The one repre- 
sents a piece of water slightly frozen over, with 
groups of trees and bushes just powdered by a snow 
shower; the other is an intricate forest glade, 


stripped of its foliage and under the same delicate | 


snow-effect as the former. Signor Vertunno, too, a 
Neapolitan artist, has a powerfully characteristic 


| picture of the desolate Roman Campagna, with its 


stunted herbage and ruined walls. The landscapes 
of Signor Valentini belong strictly to the new and 
sober school, and are considered as among its best 
specimens. The artists of Northern Italy seem 


rather to bear away the palm for landscape from | 


their midland and southern brethren, though in 


truth it must be said that in every branch of the | 
| art Naples has her full share of representatives, 


and that she has far outstepped Tuscany in the 
race for honours to be won in accordance with the 


| new doctrines of sentiment versus finish, or, as one 


may say, of mind versus matter. 


greatest calibre and pretension. 


‘The Exiles of Siena,’ charming in its sentiment 
and drawing, but somewhat defective in colouring 
and in the management of the light, which falls too 
exclusively and monotonously on the upper portion 
of the figures. The same artist has also here 
a remarkable ‘Death of Alexander dei Medici,’ 
the effect of which is marred by the horrible nature 
of the subject. Signor Mussini has several large 
pictures besides his wide-eyed portrait of the King; 
all hard, correct, and ungenial, though clear in 
colouring. Signor Rapisardi (a Sicilian), besides 
many works already familiar to the Florentine 
public, has also a very large and in many respects 


It is also very cheering to see the | 


The garish conventionalities | 
which were wont to pass for studies from nature | 





‘effective painting destined for an altar-piece, ang 


representing a scene in the life of Saint Benedict, 
‘The Defeat of Ezzelino da Romano,’ by Signor 
Malatesta of Rimini, a picture of grandiose propor. 
tions (some four mbtres by three and a quarter), js 
very unequal in parts, and the background and 
sky sorely smudged and uncertain, but the principal 
figures are full of life, excellently grouped, and the 
whole painting tells its story admirably well. Ay] 
the large historical pictures in the lower rooms ma; 

be said to belong to the transition school in Italy 
and they would assuredly be remarkable in any 
Exhibition in Europe, although something of the 
old academical stiffness and mechanical compound. 
ing of effects according to recipe can yet be traced 
in them. 

Among the most attractive pictures in the 
Exhibition, and those which hold out the fairest 
promise for Italy’s artistic future, I shall now jot 
down a few, some of which will, in all probability, 
be sent to the London Exhibition of 1862 ag 
samples of modern Italian Art. Signor Lanfre. 
dini’s ‘Episode from the Battle of Magenta’ 
embodies the touching story recorded in the news. 
paper accounts of the battle, and embalmed in the 
noble verse of the late lamented poetess, Mrs, 


| Browning, of the cartridges which were found 


without ball on the bodies of young Italian recruits 
in the Austrian service, who, compelled by their 


, tyrants, had fallen fighting against the country. 


men whom they loved too well to harm. One of 
these true-hearted striplings lies dead on the ground, 
the centre of a knot of Italian soldiers, one of whom, 
with a face of indignant emotion, holds out the 
ball-less cartridges found in the dead lad’s pouch 
to a group of passing patrol on the field of battle, 
The treatment of the subject is simple, unaffected, 
and it is evidently executed con amore as well as 
with pictorial skill.—‘ Buondelmonte carried to 
the Grave,’ painted by Signor Altamura, a Sicilian 
artist long settled in Florence. The grouping and 
chiay-oscw'o and the ominous bearing of the crowd 
around the bier predicting, as it were, the endless 
bloody feuds of the ‘ Blacks” and “ Whites,” 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, to which Buondelmonte's 
murder opened the way, are well given; but the 
painting is hasty and sketchy, and the heads are 
too often reproductions of the same type. Signor 
Altamura has several other pictures of smaller size 
in the Exhibition. The most effective perhaps is 
‘The Return of Tasso to his Sister’s House at 
Sorrento.’ Years and sufferings have so changed 
the brother’s face as to make him unrecognizable 
by her as they stand face to face under one of the 
pulared vine-arbours so common in Italy, while the 
sunshine streams through the leaves above, and the 
two figures are powerfully thrown out by a distant 
background of brilliant sky and sea and bloomy 
mountainous shore. A servant waiting a few 
paces off, and the sister’s little wondering child 
gazing at the unwonted figure of the strange 
gentleman, make up the picture. 

There are several battle-pieces, or rather episodes 
from battles, which are full of talent and effect; 
especially Signor Emilio Lapi’s ‘Scene from the 
Battle of Palestro’; Italian Light-horse chasing 
Austrians over broken arable ground, towards 
the spectator: a composition demanding great 
skill in the drawing, and admirable for its study 


| of character in the faces of the pursuers and 
The ground-floor halls contain the paintings of | 
Ussi’s ‘ Duke of | 

Athens signing his own Sentence of Banishment’ | 
,is here, a noble picture, of which I gave some | 
| account last year in the columns of the Atheneum. 

Here also is Pollastrini’s well-known painting of | 


pursued, 

Signor TInduno, of Naples, exhibits, among other 
works, a spirited ‘ Bivouac of Volunteers,’ and @ 
domestic scene, called ‘ The Letter,’ which has been 
greatly admired. It represents a family group, 
gathered in the “‘house-place ” of an old-fashioned 
futtoria, or farm-house, to hear the tidings sent by 
a volunteer son from the scene of the war. The 
pretty puzzled look of the reading sister, with the 
photograph of the young soldier lying on the table 
beside her ; the mother’s eager attention; and the 
figure of the old father, spectacles on nose, backed 
up against the antique fireplace, are all worthy of 
great praise.—Signor Cabianca, with too much of 
dash and carelessness in his style, unites a great 
deal of poetical sentiment and originality ; witness 
his ‘Old Woman and Child,’ standing in aD 
aureole of glorious Italian sunshine on the thresh- 
hold of a tumble-down cottage, whose blank, ruinous 
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wall forms the background to the figures ; and still 
better, a8 a sample of his power, witness the small 
oblong picture above stairs, called ‘ Morning,’—no 

ageant of rosy-fingered nymphs and coquettish 
cupids, but a modest-tinted sweep of pale sea and 
wavy coast-line, seen from a grassy height, whose 
rampart-like outline cuts against the faint sea-blue. 
In the foreground, in the left-hand corner of the 
picture, rises the grim arched portal of a convent, 
from which issue listless pairs of white-coifed nuns 
to take their mournful recreation on the breezy 
terrace, Where some of them stand watching the 
cooing flirtations of a party of white pigeons, while 
others descend some steps which lead into the cold 
blue shadow of a burial crypt. The whole tone of 
the painting is subdued and harmonious, and leaves 
nothing to be desired, but a little more manual 
industry— 

That mortal half, without which genius’ self 
Is an unbodied spirit. 

Signor Brini’s picture of the ‘ Inquisition,’ exhi- | 
bited some years since in Florence, is one of the | 
attractions of the upper rooms. It tells the revolt- | 
ing and too-often-enacted story of fanatic cruelty, 
wreaked on a helpless and innocent victim in the } 
dark torture-chambers of the self-styled Holy Office. | 
A young and beautiful woman sentenced to the | 
rack is half lying, half sitting on the ground, in 
the grasp of her persecutors, while the relentless 
judges sit round, fiercely vindictive or coldly cruel, 
presided over by a gross-featured, heavy-browed 
Dominican, who with pointed finger directs the | 
familiars in their hideous office. The red lamp- | 
light which illumines the scene, mingling with a 
stream of daylight that comes down a distant 
flight of stairs, is most skilfully managed. This 
picture created a great sensation in Florence when 
first shown here, before the opening of Italy’s new , 
dawn of civil and religious freedom, when, after | 
being exhibited for a few days, it was removed by 
summary order of the police. Strange to say, Sig- 
nor Brini has produced no subsequent work of any- 
thing like similar merit. 

‘The Death of Tintoretto’s Daughter,’ by Signor | 
Pagliano, of Milan, is auother of the gems of the | 
icture-show. Like most of Italian | 





I these new 
tableaux de genre, it is remarkable for soberness of 
conception and skilful drawing. The young girl | 
lies extended on her bed, the flush of life scarcely | 
yet faded from her lips, and pressing a crucifix upon 
her bosom, while the despairing father kneels behind 
the foot of the couch, his grey head bowed down, 
and his face hidden in the bed-clothes. Slender | 
materials these, it would seem, yet they make up 
a touching and delightful picture. 

I must not forget to mention Signor Celentano’s | 
‘Venetian Senators’: a very noticeable work for | 
its careful painting, dignity and individuality in | 
the figures, and the easy harmony of action which 
pervades the whole. It represents a number of 
senators of the Republic of St. Mark passing along 
the court of the Ducal Palace, previous to mount- 
ing the Giant’s Stairs to their council-hall. Each 
particular figure comes out with a power and signi- 
ficance which imprints it bodily on the memory, | 
and the painting owes little or nothing to richness 
of colour, from the necessary prevalence of violets | 
and blacks in the senators’ robes, and the grey 
stone-work of the walls of the venerable palace 
court, only the lower story of which appears on the 
oblong canvas, so as to leave no space of sky above. 

Naples, as I said before, has been very fertile in 
paintings of merit. One of her worthiest repre- 
sentatives at the Exhibition is Signor Morelli, a 
young artist, whose name is already well famed 
throughout Italy. His largest and most ambitious 
picture here is ‘The Iconoclasts.’ It represents a 
painter, one of the early Christians who adorned 
with their stiff Byzantine Saints and Crucifixions | 
the gloomy niches and altars in the Roman Cata- 
combs, discovered by a party of Iconoclasts (image 
destroyers) painting a rude image of the Saviour 
over the sepulchre of his dead wife, in those grue- 
some vaults. Theintruders heap insults onthe unfor- 
tunate limner, and wound him in the tenderest 
feelings ofhis nature ;trampling on his pictures, break- 
ing palette and brushes, and loading him with coarse 
abuse, while he, half kneeling, receives the storm 
With sternly compressed lips and eyes fixed on the | 




















earth, waiting in silent dignity for the probable 
death which he expects will follow. The female 
figure which stands behind, veiling her eyes with 
a red mantle, rather detracts from than adds to 
the beauty of the composition, owing to something 
theatrical in the action. ‘The Interior of the 
Women’s Baths at Pompeii,’ is another greatly-ad- 
mired picture by the same hand. The aérial per- 
spective and the receding depth of the chamber in 
which the half-nude figures literally start from the 
canvas, can hardly be too much commended; but 
a little more beauty of feature might have been be- 
stowed on the fair Pompeian bathers, and one of 
the figures has a sad defect in the modelling of the 
waist, which gives it the appearance of an un- 
sightly wen, and which probably a few touches 
would remedy. 

‘ Lara and his Page’ is another picture of merit, 
by Signor Morelli, and perhaps, as a whole, supe- 
rior to that last mentioned, for power of drawing 
and that careful execution which, in general, is this 
painter’s weak point. He has several other works 
in the collection, all of much merit, though less 
important than those of which I have spoken. 

There is a remarkable lack of good portraits in 
the Exhibition. Three or four only are such as to 
leave any lasting impression. Signor Gordigiani, 
the son of the late composer, is perhaps the most 
fortunate in this branch. His portrait of the 
Marchesa Tolomei is very admirable, both as a 
likeness and as a work of Art. I must not conclude 
this letter without mentioning a large picture, 
which though of no great merit in itself is always 
sure to be found surrounded by a group of gazers. 
I mean Signor Puccinelli’s ‘Murder of the Cigoli 
Family,’ by General Urban, in the last campaign 
against the Austrians. Every one knows the 
piteous tale of a whole peasant family shot down 
in cold blood for the crime of possessing in their 
dwelling some forbidden firearms. The composi- 


| tion is not particularly happy; the colouring not 
| especially good ; yet, every day, and above all on 


Sundays (the gratis days, when all Florence goes 
in free), this picture is the centre of sympathizing 
thousands, and I myself heard a sturdy artisan ex- 
claim to his leaner half, after they had stood gazing 
at it for full five minutes,—“ And to think that 
those rascals (the Austrian soldiers) are the friends 
of “ it Babbo!” (the late Grand Duke). Among the 
three thousand pictures and upwards which the 
Exhibition contains, none has laid a stronger hold 


| than this on the hearts of the people. I shall hope 


in another letter to give some account of the 


| seulpture-rooms, which are not yet complete. 


Ts..¥. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—A very effective drinking- 
fountain has been erected at the intersection of 
Victoria Street with Shaftesbury Crescent, West- 
minster. It consists of a vase of polished dark- 
red marble, of oval form and Etruscan character, 
with broad handles; this is placed upon a solid 
square block of grey marble, one face of which is 
hollowed out so as to form a recess, under which 
the water runs from a carved shell into a shallow 
basin at its foot; this block rests upon a broad 
table of grey granite in itself placed upon a hand- 
some square base of the same dark-red marble as 
that employed for the vase. The horrid things 
which enterprising ironmongers have purveyed for 
the corruption of the public taste, and benevolent 
individuals bestowed upon us under the name of 
drinking-fountains, are so offensive to the eye that 
we heartily welcome the sight of anything so 
modest, elegant and grave as this little work. 

On Tuesday last Mr. Burchett, Head-Master of 
the Training School of the Department of Science 
and Art, at South Kensington, distributed the 
medals and certificates to the pupils of the school 
in the department in question. The names’ of 
the recipients we have already recorded. The 
Head-Master, in addressing the students assem- 
bled, urged upon them the necessity of maintaining 
a high class of works, expressed his satisfaction 
that such had been attained, and commented upon 
the fact of a lady (Miss Helena Wilson) having for 
the fourth time obtained the highly honourable 
third-class certificate. 

In pulling down the wall of the north aisle of 


the choir of Worcester Cathedral, during the re- 
storations now proceeding, an elm coffin was dis- 
covered in a hollow space, about six feet long, 
built into the substance of the wall. Within the 
coffin was found a perfect skeleton, the bones of 
which had become of a perfectly brown colour. 
The remains of some garments were discovered, 
and especially the soles of a pair of sandals, the 
leather of which was perfectly tough, and but 
little worn. The skeleton was lying with the head 
to the west, the arms across the chest, and appeared 
to be that of a male adult of middle age: one of 
the teeth had been evidently lost during life. The 
head is large, and the person had apparently been 
about 5 ft. 8 in. in height. Underneath the vault 
is an entrance to the crypt. 

Some observations of ours respecting the Church 
of St. Mary, at Whitby, appear to have been so 
far misunderstood that a Correspondent presumes 
them to have been written in “ grave irony.” We 
are unable to discover the grounds for this idea; 
our remarks and expression of a hope that the 
edifice in question might remain unrestored were 
plainly expressed, and seriously intended. We 
repeat that, of its kind, nothing can be more pic- 
turesque than the present appearance of the church; 
no doubt it is comfortably weathertight and com- 
modious, —indeed, the look of service it displayed 
bore evidence to that effect, Then why restore it? 
Shall we be sure to make more beautiful that which 
has an expressive character of its own, which, 
to any but eyes that fail to see beauty out of con- 
ventionality, is eminently impressive? It is quite 
time that people took a thought upon the subject 
of the ruthless ‘‘ restoration ” of churches, so com- 
mon now-a-days. One would really think that our 
fathers, grandfathers and great-grandfathers were 
folks whom we would forget as swiftly as possible, 
and that the marks of their occupancy of our 
world, not always artistically beautiful, it must be 
admitted, although truly so in the case in hand, 
should be torn down in order to produce that 
which is, after all, but a re-construction, very 
often with ill success, of the works of still more 
remote ancestors. It will be understood that 
we are not arguing against careful restoration in 
general, but opposing the reckless change of 
churches which have little or no architectural note- 
worthiness, and especially advocating the preser- 
vation in its present state of a truly characteristic 
and singularly picturesque building. Suppose we 
do pull the service-scarred edifice to pieces, remove 
the quaint galleries, the deep and singularly inar- 
tistic pews, tear down the old tablets with the 
queerly arranged scriptural quotations, put on a 
new roof with vaulting or open timbers, raise the 
tower, and, instead of the great Dutch globe with 
its many burners, put pert lacquered standards, 
having the newest Birmingham glitter upon them, 
moulded into all sorts of filagree, and with the 
most modern recherché twiddlings roundabout them, 
put the loftiest arcace to the aisles, band their 
shafts and openings with verses in blue, black and 
vermilion, in a character no fisherman of the town 
and exceedingly few of the population in general 
can read! Let a clerestory take the duty of the 
many-windowed roof, and light the interior through 
new stained glass, and what do you get by all 
this? An extremely correct building with which no 
stranger will have a grain of sympathy, and no 
native an association to remind him of his father, 
his mother or his own youth. For the sake of 
smoothed freestone and polished granite, for cheap 
brass and encaustic tiles, machine-made glass and 
a pulpit carved by steam, or a wonderful altar- 
cloth all gold and silk, it is proposed to do away 
with the memories of three centuries and_ ten 
generations, destroying, at the same time, a thing 
which is more truly beautiful, being a picturesque 
result of Time’s changes, than the most successful 
adaptation,—which may be beautiful, but will cer- 
tainly not be venerable. Another matter which we 
shall urge may be worth consideration ere such & 
thing is decided on. As it stands, there is quite 
sufficient of the dignity of age and service about 
St. Mary’s Church to prevent its being out of keep- 
ing with the adjacent Abbey ruin. How a fine 
new modern Gothic church will agree with the 
latter it is quite needless to say. 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, under the 
Management of MISS LOUISA PYNE and MR. W. HAR- 
RISON, WILL OPEN for the SIXTH SEASON, on MONDAY 
NEXT, October 2ist, with (first time) an entirely New Opera, 
by Howard Glover, entitled ‘ RUY BLAS.’ Principal Characters 
by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, Miss 
Jessie M‘Lean (her first appearance on the English stage), Mr. 
Santley, Mr. t. Albyn, Mr. Patey, and Mr. W. Harrison. 
Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon.—Doors open at half-past Six, com- 
mence at Seven. Box Office open daily from Ten to Five o'clock. 


Granp Opéra OF Paris.—Gluck’s ‘Alceste.’— 
There is, perhaps, no drama in music so much 
talked of, so little known, as Gluck’s ‘ Alceste.’ 
Every amateur has read the preface ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether one in a hundred belonging to the pre- 
sent generation has gone further.—Yet the well- 
known preamble, however sounding it be, how- 
ever influential it has proved, is a valueless, if 
not a mischievous, document ;— in some most 
essential points open to reply and rebuke from 
the very opera which it was written to introduce 
and recommend. The world, ere it was written, 
had never, for an instant, questioned the vital 
value of truth in expression;—but the law of 
truth, as there propounded by Gluck, has been laid 
hold of and commented on as a new revelation, re- 
commending the annihilation of those known forms 
and accepted symmetries on which Music, whether 
vocal or orchestral, interpreting definite sentiment, 
or suggesting vague emotion, must depend as basis. 
In an angry strain of autocracy, he denounced 
da capos, ritornels, otherwise, repetitions of themes 
already announced, asso many sickly conventionsand 
concessions to the singers,—forgetting that his own 
£ Alceste ’is as full of both as any opera constructed 
on false principles by those who had not the hardi- 
hood to preach what they did not practise! It is 
true that everything like florid execution is es- 
chewed in ‘ Alceste,’ as in Gluck’s other four living 
operas ; but this,—his justice of taste in selecting or 
sanctioning the ordinance of the dramas,—and his 
breathing, burning, varied use of the chorus, in 
which the old principles originated by Lulli and 
carried a step onward by Rameau, were wrought 
out further still, with a force and a brilliancy un- 
known till he came, —are all the peculiarities of style 
which can be fairly ascribed to the writer of the 
much-talked-of confession and diatribe. Before 
Gluck had ripened into the perfection which will 
never grow obsolete, Handel and the great Italians 
had shown how true declamation could be combined 
with the purest music in recitative;—also what 
undying might and beauty could lie in a simple 
melody. ‘ Lascia ch’ io piango,’ is not exceeded in 
pathos even by ‘Objet de mon amour.’ 

Wrongly read, then, this ‘ Alceste’ preface has 
become the excuse for idleness, error and want of 
invention ;—rightly studied, it amounts to nothing 
with which every lover of beauty was not long ago 
familiar. But what signifies the preface, as true or 
false, when the appreciation of a masterpiece is the 
matter in question? The opera itself is among the 
immortalities of Art;—if the sculptor’s Niobe, and the 
dramatist’s Lear, and the painter’s Pitti Ezekiel, are 
immortal. —Alceste, in Gluck’s hands, is the most 
sublime expression of Woman’s devotion existing in 
the wide range of opera, to pair off with his Armida 
as a presentation of Woman’s passion. The same 
chords of emotion were touched by Beethoven in 
his ‘ Fidelio’; but even he, in spite of all the treasures 
of orchestral discovery with which he could enrich 
and decorate his creation, cannot, in tenderness, 
force and elevation, stand comparison with his more 
simple and mighty predecessor. As a series, the 
airs given to Alceste, connected as they are by 
soliloquy and declamation, offer, it may be 
repeated, the highest occupation to a tragic singer 
which exists. One, perhaps, even higher may be 
imagined—a Medea ; had the sorceress been treated 
by Gluck. 

How admirably, again, is this noble female 
figure framed and supported !—how is every appear- 
ance which she makes after her entrance provided for 
with as much variety as pertinence.—The solemnity 
of the temple-music ere the Oracle speaks, the grace 
of the songs and dances of rejoicing in therestoration 
to life of her consort, for whom the life of Alceste 
1s tu be sacrificed, —the voices of terror which claim 
her on the shores of the Dark River,—the dull, im- 





perious call of Charon; each and all (to speak fanci- 
fully) casting hues and reflections on the main figure 
as she proceeds on her way,—have a dignity, a 
fresh beauty, and a supernatural awe, which are 
resistless.—As supports, again, the persons who 
surround Alceste are characterized with a vigour, 
which is in advance of its time.—Admetus, how- 
ever important to the story, is, of necessity, effaced 
in some degree, by the tenderness, constancy and 
courage of his wife: but his songs would not fit 
either Gluck’s Roland or Pylades. The inspiration 
of the High Priest, whose part in the Temple act 
towers above the rest in its grandeur, inasmuch as 
the speaker among those present is the nearest to 
the Oracle,—is remarkable in its tone, when com- 
pared with the no less forcible, but ruder, music 
given to Hercules. By those who have not heard 
or seen his operas, or who have not given them- 
selves the trouble of thinking, Gluck has been 
criticized as limited when compared with later 
opera-composers,—has been called monotonous, if 
not poor in character. But his censors have for- 
gotten that antique Beauty has its own world 
beyond the boundaries of which imagination cannot 
pass ;—they have not recollected sufficiently (to 
appeal to a comparison perpetually invoked) that, 
even in Mozart’s operas, there is, with small excep- 
tion, neither colour, costume, nor manner of treat- 
ment to distinguish the songs of his heroines one 
from the other :—those (to instance) of his Donna 
Anna from those of his Astrafiammante or his 
Fiordiligi. — Throughout the entire drama of 
‘ Alceste’ no want of orchestral fullness is to be 
felt. The balance betwixt the support and that 
which is to be supported is perfect.—It is true 
that the effect of three bassoons,—or of flutes 
placed where clarionets should be, or of bass-horns, 
or of some other importunate conceit, — which 
seduces many incapable of embracing ideas in 
themselves of the highest order, must be sought 
elsewhere ;—but it is only on an after-study of the 
score, not while the performance carries the ear 
along with it, that the critic begins to miss what may 
be called the neologisms of language in times more 
modern than Gluck’s.—Some lengthiness there is in 
certain situations. —It may be questioned whether 
the appearance of Alceste would not gain were her 
first air omitted, and her entrance reserved for the 
Temple scene ;—it may be felt that the last interview 
betwixt herselfand Admetus, ere she finally dares the 
terrors of the gulph, is too long protracted—a re- 
travelling, so to say, over ground already fought in 
generous conflict.—But these are only objections 
which are inevitable to every musical work so lofty 
in argument and so large in scale; and they are 
stated merely in order that admiration, as warm 
as hearty conviction can feel and language express, 
may not be here confounded with that idolatrous 
spirit which claims absolute perfection for all that it 
partly looks up to, partly champions, in the irra- 
tional excess of its belief. 

Every stage-revival of ‘ Alceste’ (as, indeed, of 
every other one of Gluck’s five operas), with any 
hope of success, must depend, for France and 
England at least, on the artist engaged for the 
principal part. We cannot (like the Germans) be 
content with a literally honest and ungraceful pre- 
sentation of music so intense in its dramatic beauty 
—so full of poetry. We must have something more 
than a grammatical Coriolanus—than a Cleopatra 
who says her words correctly. Hence, in part, 
may arise the rarity of our opportunities for 
enjoying these greatest of operas. The Parisian 
managers have done wisely in following up 
the sensation created by Orphée, as presented by 
Madame Viardot. But the production of ‘Alceste’ 
must have proved an undertaking of greater diffi- 
culty for them and for her; owing to the wider 
scope of the drama as regards characters—and 
the amount of transposition necessary. Not 
merely should the heroine, by strict right, possess 
a high soprano voice, but the master wrote largely 
for singers having qualifications now to be found 
with difficulty. Some of his most august passages 
are allotted to male voices neither bass, baritone, 
nor robust tenor, as the distinctions are understood 
to-day. An Orestes in his second ‘Iphigenia’—a 
High Priest in this ‘Alceste’ before us, are not to 
be “cast” in every company. With every trans- 





position it is needless to say some of the effect ori. 
ginally intended must depart; but there must be a 
balance struck betwixt what is accessible and what 
must be conceded, or these old poems must of 
necessity be “shelved.” Nor, in spite of his pre- 
face, ever lived poet more ready to adapt, to 
arrange, and to concede than the Author of 
‘ Alceste.? As matters stand at the Grand Opéra 
the modifications have been accomplished in such 
good proportion, and with so much musical pro. 
priety, that there is no patchiness nor incoherence 
to be detected—little to betray to any one hear. 
ing the opera for the first time that changes haye 
been ventured because they were inevitable. 

In many respects the musical and dramatic execu. 
tion of ‘Alceste’ at Paris will delight those who share 
our admiration for the genius of Gluck.—Madame 
Viardot’s personation of the principal character 
must fulfil every expectation excited by the extracts 
from the opera sung by her at the Conservatoire 
Concerts, which produced so extraordinary a sen. 
sation.—It may be described, in one word, as tri. 
umphant ;—for triumph implies difficulty overcome 
no less than supremacy. The part does not lie so 
well for her voice as that of Orphée; but her voice 
is in its best order ;—and, either owing to care and 
repose, or to the strength of enthusiasm and con. 
sciousness of command over her audience, it hag 
acquired a power in its middle notes which has 
been missing at certain stages of her career. Her 
Alceste is thus, musically, one of the most equal of 
her performances. The poetical feeling and expres- 
sion thrown by her into the declamatory portions 
of the part—the force, the tenderness, the love of the 
woman, who as queen, wife, mother, yields her life 
to redeem that of her consort, in turns displayed 
by her, belong to the highest order of tragic art, 
Nothing comparable has been on the opera-stage 
since Pasta’s royalrobesvanished fromit. Then, Ma- 
dame Viardot’s singing of Gluck’s music—antique, 
yet never obsolete—has a breadth, a sensitiveness, 
a union of noble plainness with the finest finish, for 
which her great predecessor was never called on;— 
since Pasta’s victories were won in music of a far 
more conventional order.—The Alceste of to-day 
has, no doubt, sought for the right traditions; but 
she possesses them within her own treasury of 
musical knowledge, and by right of her own instinct 
for what is beautiful and becoming in Art.—Let 
those who have misused Gluck’s preface profess 
what they please; without the limitless vocal 
accomplishment whith this great artist has ac- 
quired, it would be impossible for her (the charac- 
teristics of her voice considered) to give interest 
and variety to the grand and simple phrases of the 
old master.—Her acting is finer, because less ela 
borate than formerly. Its originality, its thought- 
fulness, its power to take the heart by storm in 
moments when an outburst is permissible, are un- 
impaired; but her style has gained breadth and re- 
pose with time and success.— Here, then, is another 
figure worthy to take its place in that gallery 
which contains the most felicitous creations of a 
Rachel or a Ristori. 

The Admetus of M. Michot is honestly and 
expressively sung. The compass and quality of his 
voice, which is sound and agreeable, suit the music 
and the character. His action is unpretending, 
and never by exaggeration or coldness spoils the 
scenes in which he appears with the heroine. M. 
Cazaux is pompous as the High Priest; the inspired 
sublimity of the character was not to be expected ; 
it hardly comes within the reach of modern habits 
or studies. The Hercules of M. Borchart is burly 
and stentorian. The orchestra and chorus have 
been drilled with care: we are used, however, to 
something better and more brilliant in London. 
In the ballet the order of the dances has been 
changed, but Gluck himself cared comparatively 
little for this portion of his operas, once having 
written beautiful melodies. On turning over the 
pages of his ‘ Dom Juan,’ it will be seen from what 
mine many of the dancing measures which figure 
in the scores of ‘ Orphée,’ ‘Armide,’ ‘ Iphigénie in 
Aulide,’ were drawn. Something, however, more in 
the Greek spirit might have been devised than the 
steps and groupings at the Grand Opéra, which 
strike us as discrepant with the music and the 
story.—The management, lavish as it has proved 
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in “ gilding the pill,” for such a crude and indiges- 

tible work as ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ or such a puerile piece 
of dilettantism as ‘ Pierre de Medicis,’ has been 
on this occasion parsimonious in the matter of sce- 
nery, Which is familiar,—and to boot, Roman.— 
M. Carvalho was more tastefully liberal at the Thé- 
atre Lyrique, when ‘ Orphée’ was brought forward. 


To give an account of the reception of ‘ Alceste’ 
is, this week, impossible. The above notes on a work 
already made familiar by closet study have been 
taken during a series of rehearsals, winding up with 
the last one, which was in every respect a complete 

rformance;—offered (as is French opera usage) to 
the critics and connoisseurs. We have small mis- 
giving as to the result. Be it greater or less, however, 
this revival is intrinsically the most important and 
interesting event in the musical year 1861: one 
which may—must—lead to others of the kind in 
Paris.—In London, as Mr.Gye’s attempt on ‘ Orfeo’ 
showed, pretext at classicality is greater than 
managerial judgment, or reverence due to master- 
works so magnificent in their power to move, when 
adequately presented, as the five great operas of 
Gluck. 





SADLER’s WELLS.—On Saturday the tragedy of 
‘Hamlet’ was revived, and commanded a full 
house. This announcement would not have im- 
ported much under ordinary circumstances; but, 
coming after so decided and successful a revolution 
in theatrical ideas of the character so boldly under- 
taken by a foreign artist, it compels some compara- 
tive remarks. Fortunately for such an occasional 
purpose, the Hamlet of Mr. Phelps is the least 
stagey of modern assumptions of the character. It 
is honourably distinguished from other stage-por- 
traits in at least this negative particular. It has 
also some positive merits. It is a thoughtful, well- 
studied and most conscientious piece of acting. 
Mr. Phelps’s style has of late also changed for the 
better. It is much less declamatory and irregular 
than it used to be, and he cultivates more the 
softer tones of his voice. It may be objected that 
his present subdued style is not so salient as his 
more demonstrative manner; that his portrait of 
the princely Dane is consequently too much of an 
indian-ink drawing, where the shading and outline 
are definite enough, but in which light and colour 
are wanting ;—nevertheless the gain is great in the 
more evident aim at an artistic purpose, at careful 
delineation, and the achievement of an intense 
expression answerable to a deeper and more subtle 
feeling. The quiet clocution is certainly somewhat 
oppressive from its monotony, but it is perfectly 
consistent with taste and judgment. Now in many 
of the above particulars Mr. Phelps’s Hamlet may 
compare with M. Fechter’s; but there is much 
more in which they may be contrasted. This last 
distinguished artist is never monotonous, because 
his emphases, action and attitudes are all natural, 
not affected. Mr. Phelps uses more action, but 
too frequently he repeats the same; and the exces- 
sive use of his right arm and hand sometimes 
offends in a remarkable way. Often the indicating 
action precedes or follows the phrase instead of 
accompanying it; whereas in a purely natural 
delivery the two cannot help being together. Mr. 
Phelps, too, introduces less business into the situa- 
tions; but in this he may be right. It is very 
justly questioned by our best Shakspearian actors, 
whether the performer should add tothe poet's stage 
directions, however ingenious or effective may be 
the invention. That the poet has done enough in 
this way is clear from the fact, that the traditional 
business of his dramas has been found sufficient for 
exciting and interesting audiences of every shade 
of cultivation. M. Fechter, besides, impersonates 
the part which Mr. Phelps and other English 
artists never attempt. Such parts as Hamlet are not 
considered in the English green-room as character- 
parts, as portraits to be realized, but as ideal cha- 
racters of which some general conception is to be 
formed ; in which, in fact, the universal is of much 
more importance than the individual. Altogether, 
Mr. Phelps’s Hamlet is an equable, well-sustained 
and not inelegant expression of one of the finest of 
Shakspearian ideas; and it speaks much in favour of 





the taste of the theatrical public, that his perform- 


ance is still capable of crowding the house to the 
ceiling. 





PRINCESS’s.—A new comedietta was produced 
last week, entitled, ‘Jeannette’s Wedding.’ It has 
been adapted from the French operetta of ‘ Les 
Noces de Jeannette,’ which, with Victor Massé’s 
music, was performed at Covent Garden last 
November, under the title of ‘The Marriage of 
Georgette.’ Divested of its operatic attractions, it 


forms a pleasant little anecdote piece, in which 
Miss Maria Harris supports the character of the 
patient wife very gracefully, and Mr. Widdicombe, 
as her irritable husband, is exceedingly ludicrous. 


STRAND.—Two new pieces have been produced 
at this theatre ; one not altogether new, and the 
other not altogether happy. Mr. Adolphus 
Charles Troughton has given a second version of 
a French vaudeville, which many years ago Mr. 
Haynes Bayly translated for the Adelphi, under the 
title of ‘ How do you Manage?’ Mr. Troughton’s 
version is named after his heroes, ‘Short and Sweet.’ 
The second new piece is by Mr. Stirling Coyne, 
and is entitled ‘The Full Particulars of that 
Affair at Finchley.’ The dramatic action is very 
slight, though put together with elaborate care, 
and we doubt whether it is sufficient to support 
a really dramatic interest. Miss Marie Wilton 
assumes a highwayman’s costume in order to 
frighten her guardians into consenting to her 
marriage with the partner in her little plot. The 
incidents contrived for the embodiment of this 
eccentric notion are clever; but, beyond enabling 
the actress to exhibit some skill in assumption and 
characteristic by-play, are not exceedingly effective. 
Some signs of disapprobation followed the fall of 
the curtaizi. 





Sr. James’s.—This theatre opened on Monday, 
with a numerous audience. The pieces performed 
were, ‘A Cozy Couple,’ ‘A Scrap of Paper,’ and 
* Done on both Sides,’ 





Musicat anD Dramatic Gossirp.—With next 
Monday the business of our musical season begins, 
in the opening of the English Opera at Covent 
Garden Theatre, with an entirely new work— 
‘Ruy Blas.—The programme of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison is a treasury of promises 
—since it announces the following novelties as 
likewise forthcoming:—‘ The Toymaker,’ an oper- 
etta, by George Linley ; an operetta by Tom Tay- 
lor and F. Clay; ‘The Puritan’s Daughter,’ an 
opera, by J. V. Bridgeman and M. W. Balfe; an 
operetta by F., Maddison Morton; a romantic 
opera by John Oxenford, Dion Boucicault and 
Benedict; an opera by J. R. Planché and W. 
Vincent Wallace ; an opera by John Oxenford and 
Macfarren; and the English version of ‘ Faust,’ 
by M. Gounod.—It seems so difficult a task to 
bring forward such a vast amount of untried music 
as the above, before April day, that we cannot but 
inquire, whether the advertisement is not vague in 
its wording, and may refer to coming seasons? 

The Hanover Square Rooms have changed 
owners, and we understand that a considerable sum 
of money is to be spent on their decoration.— 
It would be well if some re-arrangement was 
attempted—such, for instance, as would throw 
the side room into the concert hall. An architect 
of taste and fancy might do this, so as to produce 
a good effect, though with the inevitable sacrifice 
of symmetry. 

Mr. E. T. Smith is about to “be up and doing” 
again at Drury Lane, at which theatre Mr. G. V. 
Brooke, with some Australian celebrities, and 
subsequently Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean, are to appear. 

Rumours are already wandering about the 
Boulevards of Paris as to Mr. Gye’s plans and 
engagements for next season. Signor Graziani, it 
is said, will not return to the Royal Italian Opera. 
Treaties are described as being on foot with Madame 
Gueymard and with M. Obin of the Grand Opéra, it 
being intended to revive M. Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert,’ 
—although that opera has never been fortunate in 
England, even when it had “the lift” of Mdlle. 
Jenny Lind’s first appearance.—The amount to 
which our Opera houses (in common with those 





of all Europe) are becoming Frenchified,—not 
merely in the matter of music, but of actors and 
singers also,—must, as a remarkable fulfilment, 
strike all who recollect how, twenty-five years ago, 
writers were sneered at and decried who called 
attention to the musical stage of France. 


A few paragraphs may be added to the notices of 
opera plansand prospectsin Paris published last week. 
—In correction of an announcement sent to a con- 
temporary “ by our Paris Correspondent,” it may 
be mentioned that the revival of ‘ Pierre de Medi- 
cis,’ and the début at the Grand Opéra of M. Faure, 
only took place on Monday last,—and not a fort- 
night earlier, as is on record.—There is little occa- 
sion to talk to London of an artist so highly gifted, 
so conscientious, and so resolute to improve as the 
French baritone,—who, by the way, has derived no 
small gain from his practice on our Italian stage. 
Nothing could be more complete than his success, 
or warmer than his reception. Seldom has a change 
of occupation answered so well as in this gentle- 
man’s case. By the side of M. Gueymard (who has 
stood still), and of Madame Gueymard-Lauters 
(who has kept her husband company in so doing), 
he appeared to great advantage as a finished artist 
with a style. In the lady’s case this supineness is 
to be regretted ;—for a more lovely soprano voice 
than hers is not now on the stage. Of Prince 
Poniatowski’s music we have not till now spoken ; 
nor, indeed, could it be made matter for ten 
words of criticism had it not been produced in 
such a theatre as the Grand Opéra of Paris. Well 
may national composers, famishing for an opportu- 
nity of distinction, bitterly feel “how fine a thing 
it is to be a Prince,” when they hear the most 
feeble platitudes of the modern Italian school 
applied to the poorest of books, not only tolerated, 
but applauded by zealous myrmidons of the estab- 
lishment, and count the time and cost bestowed 
on dressing and framing so paltry a production, 
Madame Ferraris dances brilliantly in the ballet.— 
Of ‘Alceste’ a separate report is offered.—The 
corps of the Grand Opéra stands in admitted need 
of being renewed and strengthened. Two new 
tenors are to be tried there—M. Loualt and M. 
Mortre. —-M. Massé, we are told, is writing a 
new opera for the theatre.— While bringing up the 
record of a period of famine to the time present, 
the newest ballet, ‘Le Papillon,’ contrived by 
Mdlle. Taglioni for Mdlle. Emma Livry, claims a 
word. That thoroughly-trained young dancer may 
besaid to have kept her ballet groundas first favourite 
—her throne having been lately jeopardized by a 
stranger from Russia, Madame Petipa. Mdlle. 
Livry’s achievement has been made the more diffi- 
cult by the uncouth dryness of M. Offenbach’s 
music. For a spider romance, or “the dismal tale 
of a death’s-head moth,” it would have been appro- 
priate.—While hearing it the real value of Adolphe 
Adam as the composer of ‘La Fille du Danube’ 
and ‘ Giselle’ came into relief. Ugliness in dance- 
music, be the science ever so queer and transcen- 
dental, is a sin for which there is no pardon. 

It sounds like a passage in a farce, but we are 
seriously told that Herr Wagner’s congregation 
speak of his late appearance in Paris as a triumph; 
on the score, perhaps, of all discord being 

harmony ill understood. 

Wherefore not “concealed success,” as well as 
‘concealed melody,” which we have heard claimed 
as his Eureka? Persons go on to assert, that there 
is a chance of his ‘Flying Dutchman’ being given 
at (or forced on) the Opéra Comique of the French 
capital during the winter. If so, a question of 
copyright and copywrong may turn up. Years ago 
the book and the score (the former also by Herr 
Wagner) were offered to the Grand Opéra, The 
managers were alive to the poetry of the story, and 
dead to the ‘concealed poetry” of the music. So 
they made the former their own, and it was re-set 
by M. Dietsch, the present conductor of the 
orchestra.—The tale reminds us of the reception 
of Paer’s ‘ Leonora’, by Beethoven. ‘‘I like your 
opera,” said the rude Hermit of Vienna, “and shall 
set the book to music.”—Meanwhile the Opéra 
Comique, is, we fancy, tolerably safe from the old 
original ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ let who will command 
or intrigue for it. 
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MISCELLANEA 


What is a Pistil?—A critic in the Atheneum 
(Aug. 10) pronounces that “every tyro should 
know that no flower can have more than one pistil ; 
the name designates the whole female appeminy 
Pistillum intra antheras communiter collocatur, 
the definition of Linneus, who called its parts, 
when it consists of more parts than one, geryina, 
—a term now replaced by carpella. We must, 
however, add, in fairness to the author (Mr. John- 
son), that he does not stand alone in this miscon- 
ception.” paragraph cited from ‘ Phil. 
Bot.’ 111, is not Linnzus’s definition of the pistil, 
but his statement as to its situation; in the very 
context of which phrase Linnzeus moreover asserts 
the identical view which the critic imagines him to 
repudiate....... For the Linnean definition of Pistil- 
lum, and for the proof that the term germen does 
not answer to carpellum (but to ovarium), see ‘Phil. 
Bat.”, 86, iv. 102....... To bear out hi the 
critic should have appealed not to Linnzus, but 
to Tournefort, who apparently introdu ced the word 
pistillum into botany, and who defines and de- 
scribes it (Inst. p. 70) as a single body, as it m ost 
commonly is—and who nam ed it according ‘ly = 
pistillum in the flower being likened to the pes 
in the mortar), but who nevertheless uses ie 
term in the singular for the female organs collec- 
tively when more than one. The French botanists 
have naturally inclined to follow Tournefort; but 
as this usage could not be followed with — eyed 
and consistency, they _ , abi l 
word pistillum, and fell in sna into the 
inconvenience of putting a part for the whole 
It is our opinion that Linnieus rightly correcte 
ambiguity or looseness of Tournefort in th 
own term pistillum,; that there are no good grou 
etymological, historical, or practical, for using the 
term as synonymous with gynecium; and that 
scientific accuracy and convenience, such as is now 
reyuired, are best reconciled with classical author- 
ity by employing the terms—Gynuciuin to denote 
the female apparatus of a flower, as a whole, 
whether simple, single, or multiple; Piéstil/ui 











5 view, 





ally the 














{ 
n, to 








denote each body of the gynecium, whether one or 
more, distinguishing the pistillaia into simple or 
compound ; and Carpellum (or Carpidinm ) for each 
foliar element of the necium, wheth 





r combined 






or uncombined. Thus neither of the th 
superfluous, and pistillum is kept in its 
Tournefortian, and in its complete Linnean 
fication. A. G., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
are glad to find ‘that amidst the din of war science 
has still leisure to think in the United States, and 
discuss little points of critical interest. We, how- 
ever, take part with the Athenceum....... We attach 
no importance to the word pistil being employed 
by Linneus in the plural number, when used to 
express the common character of many different 
plants ; he must then be understood to refer to the 
pistils of all those plants (500 pistils), and the sin- 
gular number could not have been conveniently 
adopted...... -When he said pistilla dijferunt quoad 
numerum, his meaning must be taken from the 
context, where he expressly declares (§ 102) that 
he judges of that number by the st yles, if there 
be any, or by the stigmas. He sure ly cannot have 
meant that a Silene, for instance, has three separ- 
ate pistils in each flow er; all he meant was, that the 
female apparatus has three stigmata....... One cir- 
cumstance is to us conclusive. In defining a Straw- 
berry, — us wrote Pist. Germina numerosa, de. 
Surely by all the rules of construction it would 
have been Pistilla numerosa, &c., had the st parate 
parts of the female apparatus been intended to be 
called pistils. As the definition stands we can 
only translate it Pistil (consisting of) numerous 








germens. We cannot say that we are admirers of 
the word Pistil, for which Gynecium is better 


substituted; but we must contend that if used at 
all it ought to bear the meaning given it by 
Tournefort and Jussieu expressly, and as we think 
by Linneus himself, if his words shtly 
in aterpreted. ]—Gardeners’ Chronicle. z 
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COMPLETION 


OF 


THE ENGLISH 
CYCLOPADIA. 


CONDUCTED BY 


CHARLES KNIGHT. 


IN FOUR DIVISIONS, cach complete in itself. 


> 


In 4 vols. cloth, 27. 2s.; or half morocco, 22. 10s. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


In 6 yols. cloth, 37,; or 3 vols. half morocco, 37. 12s. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF 
BIOGRAPHY. 





In 4 vols. cloth, 27. 2s.; or 2 vols. half morocco, 27. lds. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


In 8 vols. cloth, 42. 16s.; or 4 vols. half morocco, 52, 12s. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 


For fuil details, see Prospectus, which may be had 
Srom the Publishers, or through any Bookseller. 


“As regards the contents of this Cyclopedia, it is, how- 
ever, impossible to give any sufficient impression of an 
aggregate which includes somewhere or other all the in- 





formation generally required upon every conceivable topic. 
A good Encyclopedia, as everyone knows, is a compendious 
library; and, though students may require further informa- 
tion upon some points than its summaries contain, even 
students will be surprised, in this instance, to find the 
materials at their disposal when they once adopt the habit 
of resorting to its pages. For all practical purposes, a 
large proportion of the articles may be said to be ex- 
haustive. They are accurate to a degree, which will strike 
even those who know what pains have been taken to render 
them so; and, as they are concise as well as full, every 
column being rammed like a sky-rocket, the owner has a 
reservoir out of all proportion to the library-shelves it will 
occupy.” —Times, Oct. 4, 1861. 


‘*Upon the whole, then, we are able to speak very 
favourably of this new Cyclopedia. Its great recommen- 
dation is not its comparative cheapness (though the cost 
only averages about half-a-guinea a volume), but its 
originality, completeness, and general trustworthiness. We 
may express a hope that its enterprising Publisher will 
have no reason to regret his considerable venture. He is 
not likely, we think, to have to complain of want of patron- 
age, if it is sufficiently remembered that any one of his 
four great Divisions may be purchased separately as a work 
complete in itself. Few may be able to afford the whole 
series; but there are many who will be glad to procure, for 
example, a Biographical Dictionary, while others will re- 
quire, for their peculiar tastes or studies, the Geographical 
Cyclopedia, or that of the Arts and Sciences, or of Natu- 
ral History.”—Saturday Review, Sept. 28, 1861. 


London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, E.C, 
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ONCE A WEEK. 


Contents of No. 121, Oct. 19, price 3d. 


The Settlers of Long Arrow: A Canadian Romance, in 

one Chapters. Chapters VI., VII., VIII. Tilustrated tof 
Valker. 

Our Peasantry in Progress, 

Why I left the Volunteers. 

ue the Ros ae tbe F. M. in mat George Meredith. 

Of a Man who Fell among Thieves. By Captain W. Srow: 
Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. . alter Browns 

Revenge for a Lady. 

A Solo Ag the Serpent. 
tratic 

Richer than Ever.—Ana. 


SS 





By A. Fonblanque, Jun. With Illus. 


Second Edition of the Silver Cord, 


This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31g. 6d, 


THE SILVER CORD. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of ‘ The Gordian Knot,’ ‘ Aspen Court,’ &e 
Second Edition. 
“If to cre: ate excitement from the first omrat to the Jas st he 
the great object in writing a novel, Mr. I 


achieved a most r rkable success,—for eanans ‘excitin 8 
than ‘ The Silver Co was, perhaps, never written.” —Excamine 





RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 


THE DOUBLE VOLUME FOR 1845 


a wee ponaly bound in cloth, 
INTH VOLUME, in } 
= the 3lst ‘inst. 


Vols. 8 and 9), 
gilt ed ges, 


price 108. 6d. 
0 urds, price { 


nd 
-» Will both be publish a 








Also, now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
Vol. 1 (for 1841 
Vols. 2 and 3 (18 





oe | Vols. 4.and 5 (1843). 103, 6, 
. 108. 6d. | Vols. 6 and 7 (1344 . td 


Vols. 1 to 





Likewise V , in boards, price 5s. each. 


The New Education Minute. 

shed, 6d. 

POPULAR EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


This day is publi price 2s. boards, 


Being an Abstract of the Report of the Royal Commissioners on 
sducation. 


With an Introduction and Summary ‘ables. 
By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 


ract of the Report of the Royal Com- 
t once comprehensive, concise and clear. 

t po ce either as to matters of fact or of su 
tion, are compresse °o the compass of one small volume 
the arrange: ment is so good, that there is no consec juent cor 
or obscurity ; le the outline of what has been done, is d 
or is propose hg be dc me for the formation of a sound and vy 
spread education : g the people, is simple, brief and in 
gible, without bei ald and uninter ¢ from its brevity lt 
is a useful work well < done.” Economist. 





















In 4 vols. royal Svo. price SJ. Se. 


BRITISH SEA-WEEDS NATURE. 
PRINTED. 


Containing 70 Coloured Nature-Prints, with Engraved ma 
issections of the whole Species described in the Volume 


The Descriptions by WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE and ALEX- 
ANDER CROALL, 





The ‘ Nature-Printed British Sea- Weec is’ forms Four handsom 
Volumes in ré 8vo., consisting of 210 Plates, with the nece: 
Letter-press sither Volume m: uy be his ud separately. The pric 
of each is 2. 2s. 









In 2 yols. royal Svo. price 42. 48. 


BRITISH FERNS NATURE- 
PRINTED. 


The Descriptions by THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 





The work contz uins 122 Plates and 500 pages of Letter-pre 
is completed in Two Volumes, roys ul 8vo., uniform wit 

* Nature-Printed British Sea-Weeds.’ Either Volume may be 
separately. The price of each is 2I. 28, 

“ For this kind of work Nature-Printing is exactly adapted 
Every delicate and inimitable ramification is most attractivey 
and accurately represented,” —Atheneum. 





This day is published, in 1 large yol. crown Syo. price 98. 


HEALTH, HUSBANDRY, AND 
HANDICRAFT. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 








IN THE PRESS. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 





Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. 


A NEW WORK BY T. COLLEY GRATTAN, 
LITERARY AND POLITICAL RECOLLECTIONS AND 
SKETCHES. 

(In November. 





1 vol. post Svo. 


WITCH STORIES. 


Collected by E. LYNN LINTON, Author of ‘Azeth the Egyptian,’ &c. 





LIn October. 

In post Svyo. 
A NEW WORK ON AMERICA, BY J. G. KOHL. 
LIn November. 





1 vol. post 8vo. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN FRANCE. 





[In October. 
1 vol. post Svo. 
TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. (In October. 





2 vols. post Svo. 


THE DUTCH AT HOME. 


SSATS from the REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. By ALPHONSE ESQUTROS, Author of 
be English at Home.’ Translated and Edited by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


1, Geology in Holland. | 6. Pe ape erism : and Charity. 


®. Dutch Manners. 7. The Universit 
3. The Peat-Beds. 8. The Je WS in otiand. 
- The Fisheries. ~ Zoological Gar 
. Whales and Whaling. A Page of Datel hb History 


‘Un October. 


1 vol. post Syo. 


A WORK ON FARMING. 


By the Rev. W. BEEVER. Lu November. 





1 vol. post 8vo. 


The HISTORY and LITERATURE of the CRUSADES. 


By VON SYBEL. Edited by LADY DUFF GORDON. LIn October. 





1 vol. foolseap 8vo. 


THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, AND 
HOW TO SEE AND KNOW THEM. 


By CAPTAIN A. W. DRAYSON, R.A. With Illustrations. , 
Un November. 





1 vol. demy 8yo. 


4 MEMOIR OF THE LATE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 


[In the Press. 





1 vol. crown Syo. 


LITTLE DORRIT. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Forming the New Volume of the CHEAP EDITION of Mr. DICKENS’S WORKS. 
LIn October. 





In 2 vols. feap. Svo. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


[In November. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


— = 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. In3 vols. post 8vo. Fifth Edition in the press. 


THREE GATES IN VERSE. 


Dy CHAUNCEY HARE TOWNSHEND. Second Edition. In crown 8yo. [This day. 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER: 


An Historical Romance. By W. H. AINSWORTH. 
3 vols. post Svo. with Tllustrations by John Gilbert. 











TANNHAUSER;; or, the Battle of the Bards: a Poem. 


By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. Third Edition. In feap. Sve. ee 6d. 
LThis day. 


LA BEATA: a Novel. 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. Second Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 8yo. 16s. 


FORAYS AMONG SALMON AND DEER. 


By J. CONWAY. In post 8vo, 68. 








OUR CRUISE IN THE CLAYMORE; 


With a VISIT to DAMASCUS and the LEBANON. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell-Bury. 
In post Svo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OUR PHYSIC. 


By Dr. BENJAMIN RIDGE. In feap. Svo. 4s. 








THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. Translated by LASCELLES WRAXALL. In 2 vols. post Syo. 1ss. 





MARKET HARBOROUGH; 


Or, HOW MR. SAWYER WENT totheSHIRES. Third Edition. In post 8vo. 98. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. 


By WALTER WHITE. Fourth Edition. In small 8yo. with Maps, 42. 


A LONDONER’S WALK TO THE LAND’S END. 


And a TRIP to the SCILLY ISLES. By WALTER WHITE. 
Second Edition. In small 8yo. with Maps, 43. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. Third Edition. Post 8yo. 6s. 


PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR: 


A STORY ofan INTERDICT. By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Post 8vo. with 2 Portrait, 12s. 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND 
BURKE. 


By THOMAS MACNIGHT. 38 vols. demy Syo. 502. 


COSTUME IN ENGLAND. 


By F. W. FAIRHOLT. 
A New Edition, with Additions and nearly 700 Woodeuts by the Author. Crown Syo. 168. 


























LUCILE: a Poem. 


By OWEN MEREDITH, Author of ‘ The Wanderer,’ &c. In crown 8yo. 128. 





THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. 


By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. With Portrait, Plans, and Maps, 2 vols. Svo. 408. 
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AGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLES. (Pocket 
Volumes.) The MINIATURE ENGLISH VERSION, 
with References and Maps. _In every variety of plain and orna- 
mental bindings, and with plain and ornamental silver and gilt 
mountings of the newest patterns. Prices from 93. 

*,* Combined with the Book of Common Prayer and Metrical 
Psalms; with an Alphabetical Index of Subjects ; with the Psalms 
and Paraphrases of the Church of Scotland; with Wesley's 
Hymns; with Watts’s Psalms and Hymns; with a Greek and 
English New Testament; or, with a Greek and English Lexicon. 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS of SCRIP- 
TURE. A series of One Hundred and Eight beautiful 
Pictures of Bible Events, from entirely new designs. Each Pic- 
ture is accompanied with suitable Scripture explanations. Small 
8vo. half-bound in morocco, price 12 
*,* This elegant volume is remarkably adapted for presentation 
to the young. is a work in which the principal Lessons of the 
and New Testament Histories may be pleasantly and profit- 


ably studied. 
RUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. Pocket Edi- 
These editions contain 


tions, feap. 8vo. and 32mo. price 43. 
all the appellative words, and all the citations, but not the pas- 
sages quoted at length. The three Sane of Cruden are here 
conveniently combined under one serie: 





CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE to the NEW TESTAMENT 
ONLY. Price 1s. 4d. 
HE ‘NARROW’ GREEK TESTAMENT, 


. with Vestens Readings. In good type, and very portable 


form. Price 4s. 6 

THE : NARROW ’ PSALMS, Authorised 
Version. Price 1s. 8d. 

(THE ‘NARROW’ GOSPELS, Authorised 
Version. Price 2s. 6d 


[HE ‘NARROW’ EPIST LES, Authorised 
Verse. Price 2s. 6d. 

Catalogues, gratis, by post free, of Polyglot Bibles, Church Ser- 

vice Books of Common Prayer, in Ancient and Modern 






Languages, Aids to the Study of the Old and New Tests ument, 
r posed: tain Grammars, Lexicons, &c. 
London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 1b, Paternoster- row. 


Now Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. 2U. 48. 


HE GREEK TESTA MEN T. With Notes, 
Grammatical and Exe eetics ul. By WILLIAM WEBSTER, 
M.A., late of King’s College, London, and formerly es of 
Queen's College, ¢ ambridge ; oe WILLIAM FRANCIS WIL- 
KINSON, M.A., Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, formerly Theo- 

logical toe in Cheltenham College. 
fol. I. The Four Gospels and Acts « of the A 





oe 11, 





Vol. If. The Epistles aaah Apocalypse. 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Bireia. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 62. 6d. 
UNGLAND, the REMNANT of JUDAH, 
And the ISRAEL of EPHRAIM. 


GLOVER, M.A., 


gue. 





By the Rev. F. R. A. 
Chaplain to the Consulate at C 
“We see not our signs.”—Psam™ lxxiy. 9. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, London. 
NEW WORK ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Part I. conta eining 73 2 pages and 50 Illustrations, price 1s. 


'o be continued Monthly, 
{ANOT. — ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, 
E xperimenti . and Applied. 


Edited by E. ATKINSON, 
Cheltenham College 








Part II. contains 4 Plates (two coloured), plain, 15s. ; 
I 


adia paper, 17 


A NATOMY of the External Forms of the 
, HORSE; containing the a TH, LEG, and Front and 
Back Views of the Horse. By J. J. LUP TON. 


Now ready, Vol. I Part IV. No. 1, with Woo es its, 10s. 
HEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. 3y KNAPP, 
RICH. aa and H. WATTS. Containing ALKA- 
LIES and ACI 
c ~ ee Scientific W gratis. 
H. Bailliere, Publisher, 219, I ee street. 
ee, re, Brothers, 44 , Br dw w York, 
_®. . Bailliére, Collins- eee East, yr RO 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 
Price 5d., stamped 6d. 


YHE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
- and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY,) 











Of SATURDAY, October 12th, contains Articles on— 
Agriculture, Anglo-Turkish Leaves, dissecting 
Apple tree, tlowerless Lig ght Ll ortance of 
Beans, manure for | Oak, 


Boletus edulis 

British Association 

Calves, rearing, by T. Bowick 

Cantire 

Carnation, white tree 

Cha erophyllum bulbosum 

Cheese exhibition Pumpkins, larg 

Conifers, manuring, by W.In- Royal Hortic: ature! Society 
gram South Tyne Farmers’ Club 

Dahlias, bedding Strathtieldsaye estate 
dis ecting leaves Strawberries, French, 

Fungi, eatable Radelyffe 


| Orel a house trees 
Paris squares 
4 aris trees 
Pistil, what is a 
Poultry management, French 
Poultry, prices « Hy 





by W. F. 








Glencreggan Trees, Paris 
Gloucester Agricultural Society Vine borders 
Gourds, large Vine, hes ated 


Grapes, early Wellingtonia, rapid growth of 
Grape growing, Ry W. Porter Wheat, Hallett’ “y . 
Grass land, Irish Worms. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND 


AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE 


contains, in addition to the above, the 
Covent-garden, Mark-lane, Smithfield, Newgate, and Liverpool 
Jane with returns from the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Tim er, 





» Wool, and Seed Markets, and a compl: ste Newspaper, with a 
aeatiaonel Account of all the Transactions of the Week. 

In accordance with the wishes of F: urmers, Millers, and others, 
ee tag F homens an Edition is publishec in time for 
OS’ € onday Afternoon, containing a Full Repor i 
Mr: ark-lane and Smithfield Markets of the day. naniiaaiinis 
ORDER of any Newsvender.—OF FICE for Age rtisements, 4 
Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C “7 seal 











a 

RT SCHOOLS.—FLORENCE EXHIBI- 
TION. THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., con- 
tains:—Fine View, Interior of St. Peter's, W indmill-street—Art 
and Schools of Art—On Portland Stone—Altar-slahs—Shetfield— 
The Exhibition Building (with Illustrations)—The Florence 
Exhibition—The Labour Market—The proposed Bridge at Lam- 
beth—The Cholera in India—Pipe Drainage and Close Carts— 
Drinking-Fountains—Ripon Cathedral—Law Notes—Metropo- 
litan Board of Works—Iron Columns—Scottish News—Stained 
Glass—Provincial News—Competitions, &c.—Office, 1, York-street, 

Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


LORD MACAULAY, 
In feap. DH cloth, with Portrait, price 
1OGRAPE IES of ATTERBURY, 
NYAN, GOLDSMITH, JOHNSON, and PITT. Con- 
iributed to the‘ Encyclo pends. Britannica.’ 
by ke ») MACAULAY. 
A. &C mit ok London: Longman & Co. sth 


Post 8vo. cloth, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


HE SIGNS and DISEASES of PREG- 
NANCY. By T. H. TANNER, M.D. F.L.S., &c. 

“ The book before us—written by Dr. Tanner, one of the medical 

flicers to King’s College Hospital, London, and the author of a 

-book on Children’s Diseases, a3 Well as of several other works 

anks amongst the most valu: able medical treatises which have 

appeared in England during the course of the last few years.” 
Aligemeine Medicinische Central-Zeitung, Berlin, Sept. 4, 1861. 

Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


BLAck's¢ sGENERAL ATLAS of theWORLD: 


A Series of 56 Maps of the Principal Countries and Divi- 
sions of the Globe, containing all the most recent Discoveries. 
Elegantly coloured, and accompanied by an Alphabetical Index of 
65,000 Names, affording easy and ready Reference to the Places 
mentioned inthe Maps. Folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 
price 

Edinbargh: A. & C. 
all Booksellers. 





_Bainburgh: 











Black. London: Longman & Co.; and 





2s. 6d. purple cloth boards, gilt letters, 


OME’S ORDERS NOT VALID IN ENG- 
) LAND’S CHURCH. By LEX ANGLICANA. 
** An array of argument, in a small comps ass, of no insignificant 
character.”—Recor 
Wertheim & Co. 
Booksellers. 


NEW EDITION OF STEWART” 3. G EOG GRAPHY. 
Now ready, 3s. 6d. bound, with 11 Maps, 


COMPENDIUM of MODERN GEO- 
ie AS APHY, POLITICAL, PHYSICAL, and MATHE- 
MATICAL: with’ a C hapter on the Ancient Geography of Pales- 
tine, Outlines of Astronomy and of Geology, a Glossary of Geogra- 
phice al Nz ames, Descriptive and Je bles, Questions for 

Sxamination, &c. By the Rev. EX. STEW ART, LL.D. 
Lighteenth E ‘dition, revised and iaaek 


*,* More than usual labour has been bestowed on this Edition 
of “Stewart’s Modern Geography,’ in order to adapt it to the many 
important geographical discoveries and political changes of the 
last few eventful years. It is enlarged in size by the introduction 
of a considerable quantity of new matter, and by the use of a more 
distinct type: while advantage has been taken of the thorough 
revision to . hich every page was subjected to improve it In 

veral other respects. Among the additions will Be found an 
‘Alph: «Bes oe Table of the Chief Roots of Geographical Names. 


Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


24, Paternoster-row, London, E.C.; and all 








Fourteenth Edition, imp. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


ALMET'S DICTIONARY of the HOLY 
BIBLE, by the late Mr. CHARLES TAYLOR. With 
Fragments incorporated. he whole condensed and arranged in 
alphabetical order, = numerous additions. Illustrated with 
Maps and Engravin, 5 
London: William Teze, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


ANTHON’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 12mo. roan, 3s. 


GRAMMAR of the GREEK LAN- 
i GUAGE, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. _By CHAS. 
ANTHON, LL.D. Revised and Corrected by the Rey. J. R. 
MAJOR, D. D., Head-Master of King’s College, London. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras: la ine, » Queens ~street, Cheapside. 


Just published, 5th Ec dition, price 2s 2 Od free by. pot, 32 stamps, 


[DISEASES OF THE SKIN: a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention, illustrated by Cases. By THOS. 
HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for Diseases 
of the Skin, 214; Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- pinare: This new 
Edition contains a chapter on the Turkish Bat 

“Mr. Hunt has tre es these diseases ~ the incurable 
class to the curable.”—Lane 


London: T. i 








37, Great Queen-street. 








Now ready, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. sewed, 


RGESUS, KING OF LYDIA: a Tragedy, 
n Five Acts. By MAJOR RICHARDS. §& 
revised! by the AutHor. eas Edition, 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


In crown 8yo. with 486 Figures on W ood, price 128, 


A& GLOSSARY of MINERALOGY. B 
Jk HENRY WILLIAM BRISTOW, F.G-8., of the Geological 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 





Just published, price only 14s. richly bound in cloth, in 1 thick 
vol. 8vo. (750 pp.), with T'wenty-six Plates of Fac- -similes, 


ECTURES on the MS. MATERIALS of 
ee IRISH HISTORY. By EUGENE O’CURRY, 
M.R.I.A Professor of Irish History and Archeology in the 
Catholic huis ome of Ireland. 
Dublin: James Duffy, 7, Wellington-quay, and 22, Paternoster. 
row, London. 


eee. AN & C 0." NEW CL: ASS- BOOK | FOR 
LLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


This Posy is published, crown 8yo. price 78. 6d. 


N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the 
THEORY OF EQUATIONS. 
With a Collection of Examples. 
By L. TODHUNTER, M.A., Fellow and Principal Mathematicg 
ecturer of St. John’s C ollege, Cambridge. 
Macmillan ay Co. Cambridge ; and 23, Henristta-strest, Covent. 
garden, London 








we 


Just published, Becond Edition, price ls. 


EMARKS and SUGGESTIONS on the 
INSTITUTION and SYSTEM of MADHOUSES in 


ENGLAN 
By H. BRIMFIELD, Esq. 
London: Eftingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
Now ready, in 12mo. size, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
A SCHOOL EDITION OF 


OLLENDORFF'’s FRENCH METHOD, 
London: Whittaker & Co. and Dulau & Co. 


D*: 


Second Edition, price 1s. ; or post free for 13 stamps, 
GUIDE to INDIAN INVESTMENTS, 
Fe By a MANCHESTER MAN. With an Introduction ex. 
posing the Hollowness of Indian Guarantees. 
eles Triibner & Co. Paternoster-row. oe 
JOHNSTON’S EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 
HE BRITISH ISLES. Uniform with the 
First and Second Series. Size, 50 by 42 inches. Price, 
coloured, on rollers, 10s. unvarnished ; or 12s. varnished. 
Detailed Catalogues of all these Works free on application. 


W. & A. K. Johnston, cng ened i the Queen, Edinburgh; 
Sta anford, 6, Charing Cross, London : ~— 








E. 





LLUMINATION. —Laing’s Edition of 
MANUAL of ILLUMINATION: W oodeut Illustrations, 
Price 12. 
LAING’S COMPANION to MANUAL of 
ILLUMINATION. Numerous Woodcut Illustrations. Price 1s. 
The two foregoing, complete in cloth, red edges, price 2s. 6d. 


London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place ; and all Book 
sellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 











In a few days will be published, 


HOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.’S RED. 
-_ LETTER DIARIES of CALENDARS for 1862. Edited 
by JAMES GLAISHER, . Ina variety of sizes for the 
Pocket or the Desk. Denti Sots $ on application. 
‘o be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just out, in 4 vols. price 17. lls. 6d. 
HE CLOISTER and the HEARTH: a Fact 
Romance. ad the AUTHOR of ‘IT’S NEVER 100 


LATE TO MEN 
Vy ATSON’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Specimens post free on application to the Publisher. 
George Watson, Publisher, Glasgow; W. Kent & Co. London. 








Tribner & Co. 60, Paternoster- row. 


New Editions are now ready of all the Books in 





NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE LITERARY BUDGET 


Will be published on the Ist of November, price One Shilling post free. 


THE LITERARY BUDGET is a complete and perfect record of the Literature of the Month, and contains Critical 
Notices of every New Work published during the previous Month, and Original Essays and Leading Articles on the 


Literary, Dramatic, Musical and Scientific topics of the day. 


Orders received by all News-agents in town and country. 


SaunpDeErS, OrtEy & Co. 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


THE SHILLING POCKET 


OVERLAND 


GUIDE TO INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA, Xe. 


CONTAINING 


MAP, BLANK PAGES FOR A DIARY, 


&e. 


This small work, in a small portable form (intended for the Pocket) contains the fullest information for the Overland 


Traveller, 
useful. 


A Mar marking the OveRLAND Route, and a Blank Diary for Memoranda, will be found both convenient and 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY & Co. 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 
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In course of publication, 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH 
THE WORLD. 
IN THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


«The Adventures of Philip’ increase in interest with each successive number ; and the development of the story 
proceeds with a rapidity which is unparalleled in any of Mr. Thackeray’s former works.”—Spectator. 


Smita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





In course of publication, 


THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES AND ROBINSON. 


By ONE OF THE FIRM. 
IN THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


“Mr. Trollope appears with a new story, in which he seems to have tapped a new vein.”—Spectator. 
“ Mr. Trollope, we are glad to see, commences a new tale, the opening chapters of which are interesting from their 


quaintness.” —English Churchman. 
Saito, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





In course of publication, 


AGNES OF SORRENTO, ; 
IN THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


“In England the pen of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will, we trust, ever find and deserve a welcome. 
colours of the external earth with the firm and faithful hand of a severe and keen-eyed observer.... . 
isa sweet prose poem, an uninterrupted burst of beauty, organic and inanimate. 
an incongruous or uncouth thought, from beginning to end.” — Weekly Dispatch. 


Samira, Exprr & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


Three Volumes of this popular and interesting Miscellany, each Volume containing 768 pages of Letter-press, con- 
sisting of Stories, Essays and Papers on various subjects, by Writers of Eminence; with Twelve Illustrations, besides 
numerous Vignettes and Diagrams, are now published, price 7s. 6d. each, in ornamental cloth binding. 


Smita, ELDER & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


She fixes the 
¢ -* Agnes of Sorrento’ 
There is not one ill-chosen word; not 











In the press, in 2 vols. price 2ls. 


CELEBRATED FRIENDSHIPS. 


By Mrs. THOMSON, 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Duchess of Marlborough,’ ‘ Life of George Villiers, Second Duke of Buckingham,’ &c. 


i (in October. 
ONTENTS, 


JOHN EVELYN AND ROBERT BOYLE. 

HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY, AND SIR THOMAS WYATT. 

WILLIAM COWPER AND MARY UNWIN. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE. 

JOSEPH ADDISON AND RICHARD STEELE. 

MAGDALEN HERBERT AND DR. DONNE. 

SIR KENELM DIGBY AND SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND SIR FULKE GREVIL. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE AND CHARLES LAMB. 

FENELON AND MADAME GUYON. 

MRS. ELIZABETH CARTER AND MRS. VESEY. 

HENRY ST. JOHN, LORD BOLINGBROKE, AND ALEXANDER POPE. 

DAVID GARRICK AND MRS. CLIVE. 

EDWARD HYDE, EARL OF CLARENDON, AND LUCIUS CARY, VISCOUNT FALKLAND. 
FRANCES, COUNTESS OF HERTFORD, AND HENRIETTA LOUISA, COUNTESS OF POMFRET. 


London: James Hoce & Sons. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, 8.W. 








The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


; ; FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 
effected prior to the 3lst of December, 1861, should make immediate application. There have already been Three 
Divisions of Profits, and the Bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 

0 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 
To show more clearly what these Bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples:— 


Sums Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec. 1854. 


£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


own otwithstanding these large additions, the Premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition 
dhs lich advantages, one-half of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 
Interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 
be The Assets of the Company at the 31st of December, 1860, amounted to £730,665 7s. 10d., all of which has 
en invested in Government and other approved securities, P 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy stamps paid by the office. 
For Prospectuses, &c, apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
By order, E, L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


XUM 





Just published, 8vo. 12s. 


The Early and Middle Ages of Eng- 
land. ” 


By C. H. PEARSON, M.A., Fellow of Oviel College, Oxford ; 
and Professor of Modern History, King’s College, London. 





Just published, Svo. 10s. 6d. 


The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry. 


By ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq., Author of ‘The Natural History 
of Enthusiasm,’ ‘ Ultimate Civilization,’ &c. 


Second Edition, improved, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 2ls.; antique 
calf, 36s. ; morocco, 428, 


Young’s Daily Readings for a Year, 
on the Life of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 





Fifth Edition, feap. 5s. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. 
The First Series of Legends and 
Lyrics. 
By A. A. PROCTER. 


Second Edition, feap. 5s. ; morocco, 108. 6d. 
The Second Series of Legends and 
Lyrics. 


By A. A. PROCTER. 





BELL & DALDY, 186, Fleet-street, London. 





NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY. 


——o— 


‘THE ROYAL ATLAS 


OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. 
Author of ‘ The Physical Atlas,’ &. 


With a complete Index of easy reference 
to each Map, comprising upwards of 
150,000 Places contained in this Atlas. 


Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, 
price 51. 15s. 6d. 


“© Of the many noble atlases prepared by Mr. Johnston and 
published by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons this Royal Atlas will be 
the most useful to the “pee: and will deserve to be the most 
popular.”’—Atheneum, August 10, 1861. 

“ We know no series of maps which we can more warmly recom: 
mend. The accuracy, wherever we have attempted to put it to 
the test, is really astonishing.” —Saturday Review. 

“The culmination of all attempts to depict the face of the 
world appears in the Royal Atlas, than which it is impossible to 
conceive anything more perfect.”—Morning Herald. 


“ This is, beyond question, the most splendid and luxurious, as 
well as the most useful and complete, of all existing —— ma 


“ (here has not, we believe, been produced for general public 
use a body of ma) 3 equal in heauty and completeness to the Royal 
Atlas just issued by Mr. A. K. Johnston.” —Ezaminer. 


“In comparing this beautiful and valuable Atlas with previous 
eolisctana wate] one must be struck, not only by the immense 
advances in geographical knowledge, but 4 the greatly increased 
power of representing that knowledge to the eye in the course of 
the last thirty years.” —Econoimist. 

“ An almost daily reference to, and comparison of it with others 
since the publication of the first part some two years — unti 
now, enables us to say, without the slightest hesitation, that this 
is by far the most complete and authentic Atlas that has yet been 
issued.”—Scotsman. 


W. Briackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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Now ara price 52. 
DUTCH PICTURES: 


With — SKETCHES in the FLEMISH MANNER. 
yy GEORGE AU GUSTUS SALA, 


Author of ‘Willan Hogarth,’ ‘Seven Sons of Mi ummon,’ * Twice 
Round the Clock,’ &e. 


THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


Author of ‘ William Hogarth,’ ‘ Seven Sons of Mammon,’ ‘ Twice 
Round the Clock,’ &. [November 1. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 158. 
THE SELF-DIVORCED; 
Or, THE SCHOOL for WIVES. 
Capt. CURLING, 


By 
Author of ‘ The Soldier of Fortune,’ &e. 
{November 1. 


Now ready at all Libraries, in 2 vols. price 15s. 


MABEL’S CROSS, 


By E. M. P. 


Now ready, price 5s. small 8vo. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIPS; : 


Being a Record of the Politics, Art on, Gossip and Anec 
dote of Paris during the ; a ee as Months. 
By CHRONIQUEUSE. 

*It requires a woman’s sympathy to depict these home-scenes 
tot yet Pyke al life), and ue sympathize with these home- 
virtues. Chroniqueuse has done well to make these charming 
sketches better known to English he wts and English homes in a 
collected volume than in the confined sphere in which they first 
appeared.”—Suturday Review. 


Just published, price 5s. 
ABOUT BLORDO . 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of ‘ The Night Side of London.” 


Also,a NEW, REVISED and ENLARGED EDITION of 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 


TINSLEY BrotuErs, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
OPTICIANS, 


AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF ACHROMATIC 


MICROSCOPES, 
&e. &e. 


6, COLEMAN-STREET, London, E.C., 
AND 


LISTER WORKS, HOLLOWAY. 





WENHAM’S 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE. 


Having increased our facilities for the manu- 
facture of the Prisms, as well as the other 
parts of this important improvement in the 
Microscope, we are now enabled to make the 
addition to any Microscope, when it is really 
practicable, at the cost of 77. 10s. In the case 
of new Instruments, the extra price will be 
only 61. 

SMITH, BECK & BECK. 

September, 1861. 


CaTaLocuEs, giving full particulars respect- 
ing Microscopes, Stereoscopes, &c., may be had 
on application, or sent post free, 





Illustrated, 18mo. cloth, gilt, each, 1s, 6d. 
EVER MIND; or, the LOST HOME. By 
a Mrs. BENNETT. 
KIND- 


ON’T TELL; or, MISTAKEN 
Atheneum. 


NESS. By Mrs. BENNETT. 
“ Wecommend this little work to the juvenile public.” — 

William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
In December will be published, 


London: 
HE ODYSSEY of HOMER, 
es an English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 
IP STANHOPE WORSL EY, M.A., 
Mobo ur of Corpus Christi College 
Vol. I. BOOKS I. to XII. In crown 8vo. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHICALLY ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK. 
This day, feap. 4to. handsomely gilt, cloth, 21s.; morocco, 31s. 6d. 
RY INED ABBEYS and CASTLES of 
GREAT BRITAIN 
By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 
The Photographic Illustrations by Bedford, Sedgfield, Wilson, 
enton, and others. 

**The numerous oo antages belonging to this peculiar method 
ofillustrating... . ere is a value arising from the truthfulness 
of the sun-delineated pioture which is peculiarly its on 4 

rt-Journa 


London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate- street W ithout. 


H. DALLMEYER (Son-in-Law and Pupil 

. of the late ANDREW ROSS) 
Respectfully begs to inform the Scientific Public that he exclu- 
sively manufac tures the ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE ac- 
cording to A. R's processes, who has also bequeathed to him the 


whole of that faculty. 
For particulars of H. D's recent IMPROVEMENTS in 
ae ROSCOPIC OB JECT -GLASSES, PHOTOGR APHIC 
7 'S, &c. see Catalogue, which may be had on application at 
BLOOMSBURY- STBEST, Oxford-street, W.C. 


PPARATUS and CHEMICALS, 
4 Folding, Rigid, and Stereoscopic CAMERAS in variety, 
combining great portability and lightness, with every Adjust- 
ment suggested by the most experienced Operators. 

Water- 7 oe Glass and Gutta-Percha Baths, Pressure Frames, 
Plate-Holder 1 all needful Apparatus, of best Quality only. 
—LENSES by ; Ress, Lerebours and Vallautin. 

COLLODIONS for Positive and Negative Pictures, highly 
sensitive and uniform inaction. Varnishes, Cases, Passepartouts, 
Albumenized Saxe Paper, and every requisite for the Amateur 
or Professional Photographer. 

Importers of the True Saxe Paper. Wholesale Manufacturers 
of all Cc a Be eg yy Catalogue, free, on 
cation. BULTON & BARNITT, 

Operative and Photographic Chemists, 
146, HOLBORN BARS, London. 
\ [ETROPOLIT: AN (LIFE ASSU] tANCE 
SOcI 
No, 3, PRINCES-STREET, ave E.C. Established 1835. 
Advantages of assuring with this Society :— 


Fer oy mical management, no paid ageuts, and no commission 
llowed 





‘he whole of the profits applied to the reduction of the pre- 

miums of members. 
The guarantee of an 
A gross annual ir c 
Amount paid in 


600,0) 
eturned to members in reduction of their premiums, 500,0004, 
HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 


N“ ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
4 48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 


ASSURANCE on LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Established December, 1835. 
Directors. 

Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Be ie -Chairman—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 

‘ Charles Gilpin, Esq. M.P. 

Charles Good, 

vard Fall, Robert Ingham, z q. M.P. 

Feltham, sé Charles Reed F.S.A. 
Joseph Freeman, Esa Jonathan Thorp, psd. 

Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Physicians. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Bankers— Messrs. Brown, Jenn & Co.; and Bank of England. 
Solicitor—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 


Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 


ecumulated fund exceeding 925,000. 
2 of 148,0000. 
ms without a single instance of dispute, 


For MUTUAI 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 
Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the Year 1860:— 


Number of new Policies issued during me year, 988, 

Assuring the sum o' ° 

Pr ducing an Annual Income of 

g the total Annual Income, after deduct- 

it ),1122. annual abatement in P — * 
Total number of Policies issued, 23,57: 

Amount paid in Claims by the Y eecuim of Mem- 
bers, from the commencement ai the Institu- 
tion in December, 1835 1,034,368 5 4 

Amount of Ace umulated Fund : ; 1,898,895 14 11 
The effect of the successful omeation of the Society during the 

whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by recapitu- 

lating the declared surpluses at the four investigations made up 
to this time 

For the 7 7 a ene the apart was £32, ath 11 : 

5 year 347 8 

939" 6118 4 

185 345,034 3 11 

The next ‘Division ‘of Profits will be made up to the 20th of 
November, 1862. Policies effected prior to that date, if subsisting 
at the time of division, will participate in such profit for the time 
they may have been in force. 

The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and with 
Sade vinge ons of the profits for the five years ending the 20th No- 

n , 1857, may be had on application, by which it will be seen 
that ‘the reductions on the premiums range from 11 per cent. to 
984 per cent.,and that in one instance the premium is extinct. 
Instances of the bonuses are also shown. 

Members whose premiums fall due ‘on the 1st of OCTOBER 
are reminded that the same must be paid within thirty days 
from that date, 

ept. 1861, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


£481,231 110 
16,053 15 7 


298,251 10 4 


B years i . 





—————e 
A CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
AND FROM ANY bey 

may be provided against by an Annual Payment of 31, to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE Co OMPANY, 
which secures 1,00vl. at death by Accident, or 62. weekly for Injury, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
ONE PERSON in every TWELVE insured is inj 
by ACCIDENT. # injured yearly 
75,0001. has been already PAID as COMPENSATION, 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 


Broad-street). WNUAL INCOME, 40,0002, 
CAPITAL, one MILLION. 
WILLIAM 9. VIAN, Secretary, 
64, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1861. 


REAT BRITAIN MU TUAL LIFE ASSU. 
RANCE SOCIETY. Y.—NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the BUSINESS of the 
above SOCIETY has been REMOVED from No. 14, Waterloo. 
place to their new and more dligibis premises, No.1 I, CHEAP. 
SIDE, E.C. . L. LAWSON, Secretary, 


_Sept. 30, 1861. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCLETY (a.p. 1834) 

39, KING-STREET, Cheapside, E.C., London, 
Capital, from Premiums only, 395,0002, 
Income 70,0001. Assurances 1,600, 0002, 
Bonuses average 24 per cent. per annum on sum assured, 
Profits divided yearly and begin on second Premium. 


Twenty-seventh Annual sae and Accounts may be had. 
CHARLES INGALL, sini 


.ORTH B RITISH © IN SURAN CE 
I COMPANY. 
Head Office—64, Princes-street, Edinburch 
London Office—4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Policies opened sae 31st December will be entitled at next 
Distribution of Profits in 1865 to rank for five years’ — 
PROGRESS OF BU SINESS ; 
olicies. 





yy 
For five years, from 1853 to 1857 oe ve, 

the annual average was . ° ‘ 
In 1858, the Policies issued . 

1859" ove 


307 £276,948 


” ” 605 
1860 741 9 

This increase Yn the business of the © ompany will, it is ex: 
pected, be mneticinily affect the Bonus to be declared at next Divi- 
sion of Profi 

New and liberal conditions of Assurance have rec y been 
adopted, particulars of which, together with other and 
all necessary information, may _be had as above, or will 
forwarde ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary, 

4, 4, New Bank- build lings, Oct ctober, 1861. 


GTANDARD LIFE ASSURAN CE 
COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


Progress of the Company's Business. 
The business of the Company has increased steadily y 
year, until it has attained its present large amount. 
THE STANDARD has transacted a larger amount of business, 
during Pa last fifteen years, than any other Office. 


From 1845 to 


sar by 


1850 the Amount of Assurances 
2,146,641 12 9 
55 the Amount of Assurances 
d was . 2,492,983 67 

From 1855 to 1860 the Amount of Assurances 
effected was.. 2,915,455 3 0 


DORM occ cscccvccescccsccceesders 5 2 

This is all first-class home Business, the fsremnee s bein 
almost entirely, as stated in the Proposals for Assu , effecte 
in connexion with Family Provisions and Marriage Settl! ments. 


The REVENUE of the Company was in 1845 .. £103,371 3 5 


1850 .. £169, 
: £237,40 


: 1860 .. £304, 161 7B 7 

The FUNDS at the date of last investigation (1860) an nvunted 
to £1, 856,802U. 198. 4d., she wing an iner oon of 700,0001, since 185 
while during the same period the CLAIMS under Policie 
consequence of death were upwards of Half a Million sterli 

SPECIAL NOTICE 
Advantage of Assuring before the 15th November, 1851. 

A Policy effected before 15th November next will not only part 
ticipate in the 7th Division of Profits to be made in 1865, but will 
secure one year's additional Bonus at all future Divisions over 
Policies of later date, 

Pr ofits af the Company 
have been divided on six occasions, in 1835, 1840, 1845, 1950, 1855, 
and 1860, when large additions were made to Policies under the 
culiar mode of Division adopted by the Company, which is 
essentially Tontine, affording very important advantages to 


Assurers. ae 
Examples of Bonus Additions. 
—_———~ 
Sums in Policies, 
with Bonus 
Additions. 





Bonus 
Additions 
to 1860. 


Date of 
Policy. 


Sums | 
| 
} 


2 
Policies. 





& 8. d. 
1115 0 0 
790 0 0 
i 1840 515 0 0 
o «1845 302 10 0 
» ~—«1850 0 52 0 
1855 74 0 


&. 
Noy. 15, 1830 | 1000 | 
1835 


Next Division in 1865, and every Five Years afterwards. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
Lonpon—82, King William-street, E.C 
Epinscrcu—3, George-street (Head Oftice). 
Dvsiix—66, Upper Sackville-street. 
am Medical Officer attends at the London Office daily at Half- 
pas 
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— 
E N T, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 

to the Queen and Prince Consort, and Maker of 

the Great Clock f for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, and 34, 
Royal Exchange. _ 


LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to 
call the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring 
PLATE, to their a ee which may be obtained in great 
variety, bath in SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, from either 
of their Establishments :— 
NDON—22, a street, 
1m gate-street, E.C 
DUBLIN—College ‘Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Chureh-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS 
Birmingham. 


Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 





St. James’s, 8.W.; and 45, Moor- 


, Newhall-street, 





= ~aag + 
AUTION.—SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER’S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER. Com- 
fortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inexpensive. Purchasers 
are respe lv warned Saninee infringements and imitations, oe 
whic what o » appearance of the SME 
ENG MATTRESS is careful ly preserved, but all its conetiblat 
advantages are sacrificed. 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, having now the entire of the 
Patent Right, are able to announce the following considerably 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
e No. 1 for Bedsteads 3 feet wide 258. 0d. 
3 3 


” 


pa 5 o 5 aT) 458. 0d, 
Other sizes in proportion. To be obtained of almost all respect- 
able Uphoisterers and Bedding Warehousemen. 
ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken that each 
Mattress bears upon the side the Label, ‘* Tucker’s Patent.” 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 

HEATON & a ice ER wi Ky fo rward, t free, on receipt of 

heir ILLUSTRATED atte ED CATALOGUE 

W indows, witha Tres atise on the Principles and Prac- 


Spring 





, GLASS WORKS, 244, CARDINGTON-STREET, 
Hampstead- road, London, N.W 


} ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, : 250, 
CF : SET.—SELLING OF F.—In consequence 
ofthe Ma arquis of w estmi er’s refusal to renew the Lease of the 
above } m with Park-street), Joun Mortiock 
annious to a8 rease ‘his RICH Stock, and is prepared to ma ‘ke 
eat ance for Cash.—250, OXFORD-STKEE T, and 58, 
pa: EE 1, near Hyde Park. 


STAINE! 


factured b e SEL! = & “WIL SON gee eee 
Company. 1 svements, Crystal Cloth Presser, 
new style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, &c. Offices and Sale Rooms, 
139, REGUN'T-STREET, W., LONDON (ate 462, Oxford: street). 
Instructi gratis ~y every Pu rchaser. The l Lock stitch Sewing 
Machine w il Gather, Hem, Fell, Bind, or Stitch, with great 
rapidity, a sewers W' elt for ALL descriptions of work, is simple, 
compact, aud ele in design, the work will not ravel, and is the 
same on both set $ : the Speed is from 1,000 to 2,000 stitches per 
minute; 2 chéld 12 old ¢ an work it, and ‘the Machine is 
Buitable al for the ‘Family or the Manufacturer. Lilustrated 
Prosp ect ith Testimonials, gratis and p ost free. 


OTEH’S PATENT UMBRELLA STAND 

preventing theft or mistake, simple, convenient, and inex- 
Manufactured by the Wnerter & Witson  Sewine 

Offices:—139, REGENT- STREET, WEsT, 


* Mlustrated Prospectus gratis and post free. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 
CHIMNEY- *PIEC ES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before fin ally. deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BURKTON’S 
Ms. They contain such an assortment of FEN- 
ST« IVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE- 
und GENERAL IRONMONGE RY, as cannot be ap- 
proac hed elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Sright § oves, with ormolu 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 32. 158, to 332. 108, Bronzed 
Fenders, with standards, 78. to : sl. 128; Steel Fenders, 21. 15s. to 
lL; Ditto, with rich Cee ornaments, from 2l. 158. to at 
Chimney- =piec - from to 80; Fire-irons, from 2s, 3d. 
set todd isn The BURTON and all other PATENT BT OV ES, 
with radi ating ena, 


BEDST EADS, BATHS AND ww AMPS.— 

Nr rs BURTON has SI RGE SHOW- 
os devoted exclusively to the SEPAR: ‘TE ‘DISPL AY of 

Lamps, Baths and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the larg a newest and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, aud marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to ms ke his establishment the most distinguished in this 


country. 
Beds asese ..128, 6d. to £20 08. each. 
Sho s, from . 88. Ud. to £6 Og. each, 
Lamps (nose srateur), fron 68. Od, to £8 108. each, 
(All other xin as‘ at ties same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil.. ..48. per gallon, 


pensive. 
SAceine COMPANY. 
LONDON 


ds, age 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
raried ascortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
ed, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, at prices 
remunerative only because of the een of the sales. 
3tinch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 128, 6d. 
Per dozen ; rts to match, 10s.; if to balance, 6d. per dozen 
extra; carvers, 48, 3 er pair; larger sizes, from’ 208, to 278. 6d. 
per dozen ; extia fine ivory, 328. ; if with silver ferrules, 308. to 
508. ; white bone table knives, 63. per dozen; desserts, 58.; carvers, 
3d. pe pair; black horn table knives, 78. 4d. per dozen ; 
desserts, 6s, 5 se eee 6d. ; black wood-handled table knives and 
forks, 6°. per de zen’; table steels, from 1s. each. The largest 
stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, aud of the new plated fish carvers. 


y TLL IAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE m ay 

» and free by post. It coutains upwards of 400 Illus- 

his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 

ickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, 

Kitch Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- pieces, 

chen i ges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles. 

Bre 5 e Cutlery, Baths, Toilet ae urnery, Iron and 

with edsteads, Bedding, Be a -room and Cabinet Furniture, &c., 

at 39, Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, 

re xfe rd-street, w.5 2, us, %, and 4, Newman- -street; 
Sand 6, Perry's: ‘place ; and ‘1, Newman-mews, London. 





HUBB’ Ss PATENT S.A FES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
Bampt Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; ais Wolver- 


pton 


A LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 

and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings: 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other 
articles for Home or ax ay Travelling. Illustrated Cata- 
logue post free. nea, Manufecturer and Patentee, 22 
and 31, West Strand, ym ong 

Als 50, Allen’s Barrack oe aad Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 


45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158. 
Glass Say 2l. 08. 
Articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental ‘Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 


J ie BEST and CHEAPEST ‘TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & 
CO.,Tea-Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
useful Tea, 2s. 8d., de, 10d., 38, and 48. ; rich ee x - 8d.. 
38. 10d. and 48. Pure Coffees, 1e., 18. Sd., 1s. 3d., 18.4d., 18. 6d. 
and 1s.8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 408. oa carriage: free 
to any railway-station or mar ket town in Duglend. r1ce 
rent free. Sugars at market-prices. A!l goods carriage- free within 
eight miles of the City. 


EA.—DR. HASSALL’S (“The Chief Analyst 
of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet on Food”) Report 
m the Teas and Coffees sold by Messrs. STRACHAN & CO. 26, 
Cornhill, London, E.C.— “Having purchased through my own 
agents, and in the ordinary way of business, a variety of samples 
of the several qualities of Tea and Coffee vended by Messrs. 
Strachan & Co.,1 have subjected the whole of them to Microscopical 
Examination and Chemical Analysis. The result of the exami- 
nations obtained was in the highest degree satisfactory.” 
A full Report of the above Analysis, also List of Prices, can be had 
onapplication to Messrs. STRACHAN &C so. 26, Cornhill, E.C. London. 
Carts to all parts of London daily. 














A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, _ 


PPS? c0C OA, 
(commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa). 

The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this preparation, have procured its gene ral adoption asa 
most desirable breakfast be verage. Each pac ket - labelled “* James 
Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” 41b., §1b., and Ilb. 
Packets, at ls. 6a. per Ib., by ¢ Grocers cvergwhere” 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS 
beg to caution a Public against Spurious Imitations 
f their world-renowned 
Ww ORCESTL MSI Ti SAUCE, 
rehasers should 
ASK FOR LBA. AND "PERKINS" SAUCE, 
Pr by to be 


rs 
“THE ONLY rmory SAUCE.” 
*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, &ec. &.; and 
by Grocers and | Vilmen universally. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men throughout 
the world, as the safest, speediest ayd most effectual 

remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 

Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to 


the British Embassy at Paris.—‘*T "have frequently prescribed 
Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every 
reason to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D., Physician 
in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland.— “I consider Dr. de Jongh’s 
Lizht-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the 


Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. I invariably prescribe Dr. 
de Jongh’s Vil in preference to any other, feeling assured that 
Tam recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured 
compound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
destroyed,” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Superintendent of 
the Food Collection, South Kensington Museum.—‘ I consider 
the Cod Liver Vil sold under Pr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be pre- 
pe le to aay other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 
efficacy.” 


Dr. DE Joncu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver O11 is sold only in 
cat Half- Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 48. 9d.; Quarts, 98. ; capsuled 
and labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE 
CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

SoLe Consic 


NSAR, HARFORD & CO.77, Strand London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of proposed Substitutions. 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for In- 


digestion, ae sick headache, aan heartburn, flatu- 
lency, spasms, & -Pr epared only by James CocKkLe, 18, New 
Ormond-street ; and to be had of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, 
at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 43, 6d. and ils, each. 








— and TRAVELLERS. OVOTICE. 
—Messrs. W. & J. BURROW, of Ny Malvern, beg t 
call attention a5 their highly-praised MALVERN LAN DSCAPB 
GLASSES, 34 and 6 Guineas. Sent on receipt of Post-ottice order. 
SOLE LONDON AGENTS: 
For the Crry—JOHN BENNETT, 6, Cornhill. 
For the West Enp—B. ARNOLD, 78, Baker-street. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOUON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recom- 
mended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, may now be 

had in the finest condition of Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER 
&C CO. 54, Pall Mall, and 14h, Regent- street, W. aterloo-place, S.W. 








. LLSOPP’S PALE ALE. —FIN: DLATER, 
& MACKIE, TODD & CO. beg to announce that they are 
now prepared to SUPPLY, at the REDUCED PRICES, ALL- 
SOPP’S PALE ALE, of the finest quality, in Bottles, and Casks 
of 18 gallons and upwards. Stores, under London-bridge Rail- 
way Station. Entrauce 215, Tooley-street, 8.E. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
V HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, 
The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided : a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
Sy TS resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeuess that 
it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descrip- 
tive Circular may be "had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference vd ha body, two inches 
below the hips, being sent to the Manu 
rrice ol adingie ‘i'russ, 168,, 218., 2s. 6d. ery 318. 6d., postage, 1g, 
» Double Truss, 3is. éd., 428, and 52s. 6d., postage, 1s, 8d. 


P. 0. O. made payable to Jonn Wuire, Post-office, Piccadilly. 
WLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


tor VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 

and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS &c. Theyare porous, 

light in texture, and inexpensive, wer are drawn a like an ordi- 
nary stocking. rice 48, 6d., 7s. 6d., 108. and 168. each, postage 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, Lopdon. 


TOVES for ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOL 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c., all made with fire-brick 
linings, and entirely free from’ the objections found to so many, 
which, from their liability to become overheated, are dangerous, 
and render the atmosphere offensive. These Stoves burn little 
fuel, may he had with or without open fire, and to burn through- 
out the cold season, if required without going out. Illustrated 
Prospectuses forwarded. REDERICK EDWARDS & SON 
General Stove and chen” omen Manufacturers, 49, G REAT 
MARLBOROUG L-STREET, W. For 26 years in Poland-street, 
adjoining. 


INNEFORD’S PUREFLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
by the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, hear tburn, head- 
ache, gout and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. Combined 
with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an agreeable 
Effervescing Draught,in which its Aperient qualities are much 
increased. During Hot ee yl t Hot Climates, the 
regular use of this simple and elegaut remedy 8s been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with, the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD 172, New Bond- 
street, London ; and sold by all respectable C onaiate throughout 
the Empire. 


OR DEAFNESS, arising from the accumula- 
tion of Cerumen, SAVORY & MOORE’S PATENT EAR 
DOUCHE is a valuable substitute for ordinary Syringes. Patients 
use it without assistance, and the possibility of injury to the 
ag of the Earand the splashing and inconvenience attend- 
ng the use of Syringes are entirely obviated. —SAVOKY & 
MOORE.’ Chemists to the Queen, 1483, NEW BOND-STKEET, 
LONDOD 
MANUFACTURERS of IMPROVED ENEMAS, 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
Price 12, 1}d. and 28. 9d. per box 
This Preparation is one of the benefits which the Science of 
Modern Chemistry has conferred upon Mankind ; for, during the 
first twenty years of the present century, to speak of a Cure for 
the Gout was considered a romance; ut now the efficacy and 
safety of this Medicine are so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited 
testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that Public 
Opinion iniaesd this as one of the most important Discoveries 
of the Present A 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
oe = mae, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital par 
Sold te all Medicine Venders, and at 229, Strand, London. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern Brushes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna Sponges, 
and every description of Brush, Comb, and Perf 

















umery. The 
Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. M., B. & Co.’s New and Delicious Per- 
fumes—The Fairy Bouquet, The Oxford and Cambridge Bouquet, 
in bottles, 28., 3s. 4d. and 58. *each.— Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 28. El box.—Sole Establishment, 1305 and 151, 
OXFORD-STREE 


] URABILITY OF GUTTA- PERCHA 
TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta-Percha Tubing, the Gutta- -Percha Company 
have pleasure in giving aed to the hong letter a rom 
SIR RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., VENTNOR, Isle of Wight,— 
Second Testimonial. —March lvth, “1852. —In reply to your etter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta-Percha Tubing for 
Pump Service, 1 can state with much cama ey it answers 
perfectly. Mauy builders, and other persons, have lately exam- 
ined it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the 
first laying down, now several years; and I am informed that it 
is oe be a — ted. generally in the houses that are being erected 
her rom this Testimonial it will be seen that the 
CORROSI ve Ww ATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
Gutta-Percha Tubing. 
THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 


18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 
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ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM, 


AT 








H 


CHAPPELL’S, 5, NEW BOND-STREET 








NEW ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. 


THE FIVE-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 4 Octaves, in Oak Case... nee 
THE SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 5 Octaves, in Oak Case, with 2 Foot-boards 
These Instruments are lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums. 


GUINEAS, 





THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, 
WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


Tresr Instruments are a. perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper keyboard has a Venetian Swell, 
and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which a pertect diminuendo and crescendo can be produced; and 
the lower keyboard answers the purpose of a Full Organ. The tone of these Instruments more closely 
resembles that of an Organ than any Harmonium yet produced, being rich and pure in quality. The 
construction is of a simple character and not likely to be affected by damp, rendering them peculiarly 
suited to Churches. An additional blower is attached to each Instrument. 

NO. GUINEAS, 

1. EIGHT STOPS (Three and a-half rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case... a sa re <n wa 

2. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Siz rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case ... ne si oa , 70 
8. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Light rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2} Octaves of Pedals ... sei a 





ALExanpRE & Sow have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium which effects 
the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models wil 
be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They 
have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more; the 
bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in 


other Harmoniums. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES:— 
NO. ; GUINEAS, 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case si Sa _ as 


2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto po _ sds oe 35 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &e. (The best Harmonium that can be made) ... 60 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an ENORMOUS STOCK of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect 
for the Church, School, Hall, or Concert-Room :— 


’ GUINEAS, : GUINEAS. 
. ONE STOP ... a wa .. Oak Case 10 | 7. ONE STOP ( With Percussion Action) Oak Case 16 
2. Ditto isa = ... Mahogany Case 12 | Rosewood 18 
. soe @ —s see Oak, 15 guineas > Rosewood 16 | 8. THREE STOPS ditto Rosewood 20 
. I STOPS (Two rows of Vibrators) ... Oak 22 | 9. EIGHT STOPS Hitto ~~ d 32 
Rosewood Case 23 ap sien en a a a 


. EIGHT STOPS ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 | 10. TWELVE STOPS ditto Oak 40 


. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows of Vibrators) ; Il. Ditto ditto Rosewood 45 
Oak or Rosewood Case 35 12. PATENT MODEL ditto Oak or Rosewood 55 





Testimonials from the Professors of Music of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Organists of St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey, the Professor of the Harmonium at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. &c., together with full descriptive 
Lists (Illustrated), may be procured on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 49 and 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 





—_ 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by James Houmes, of No, 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 
¥ JOHN Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid—Agents: for ScurLanb, Messrs, Lell & Lradfute, ‘Edinburgh;—for Ine.ar, 3 
John Robertson, Dubliv.—Saturday, October 19, 1861, 
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